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OW. TELL 


Step up folks, and shake hands with your new WEA president, A. W. Zellmer, principal of 
the Wood County Normal school, Wisconsin Rapids. 





Mr. Zellmer has been president of the Central Wisconsin Schoolmasters’ club for two years 
and formerly was president of the Central Wisconsin Teachers’ association and of the Wisconsin 
County Normal School Principals’ association. He also formerly was president of the Wisconsin 
Rapids Kiwanis club and was a lieutenant governor of Kiwanis in central Wisconsin. 


Native of Wisconsin 


Born at Fair Water, Wis., Zellmer was graduated from Brandon High school and received his 
bachelor’s degree at Lawrence college, Appleton. He attended summer sessions at the University 
of Wisconsin and earned his master’s degree at Columbia University, New York. He started teach- 
ing in a one room country school near Fair Water and later was supervising principal of Viola 
High school. 


After his discharge from the navy at the close of the World war, Zellmer became superin- 
tendent of Richland county schools. He was principal of the county normal schools of Vernon and 
Buffalo counties before going to Wisconsin Rapids 15 years ago. He is married and has three sons. 
David, a 1939 graduate of the University of Wisconsin, is an interpretive dancer with the Martha 
Graham troupe. Robert is a student at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and Stuart, 7, is at home. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTS BY SEC. 0. H. PLENZKE 


t- September release on the research ac- 

tivities of taxpayer organizations and their 
attitude toward teachers’ salaries and school 
costs apparently got under some people’s skins. 
Shortly after its release a 
few papers blasted at the 
WEA in an editorial under the caption “Non- 
sense, Teacher.” The crime chalked up against 
us was that we displayed an alleged disrespect 
for taxpayer groups, indulged in bad-tempered 
partisan adjectives, and in general disported 
ourselves in a manner unbecoming a teacher 
organization. Then, too, we did not confine 
ourselves to facts; we did not show interest 
in needed educational reforms, in fact, such 
are rarely authored by public officials or 
employees. 

We do not know where the vexed editor 
got his facts or his inspiration. At any rate, the 
statements in the release have not as yet been 
challenged by said group, so we assume them 
to be valid. Those who are not wholly blinded 
by prejudice know and admit that educators 
have always worked with taxpayers and have 
invited study of expenditures. They welcome 
the citizen’s scrutiny of educational expense 
and service. This editor hadn’t heard of the 
Joint Committee on Education. To infer that 
schools could ever escape close examination 
is as silly as it is impossible. A bona fide grass- 
roots organization growing out of the desire of 
citizens to find out about local government is 
commendable. However, is that the case in this 
instance? Of course not. 

The origin and tactics of some of these 
groups are known throughout the country. By 
and large they spring from some far-off dis- 
tant organization about which the home folks 
know nothing. High-powered officials and or- 
ganizers are sent into a state that looks like 


IS THIS “NONSENSE”? 
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good pickings and with a likelihood of sub- 


stantial underwriting. An office is set up and 
then follows a demonstration of superb organi- 
zation, publicity, promises of economies, in 
other words, a program to cut government 
costs. The master minds are often out-of-state 
talent who have one objective—to cut costs 
regardless—and care little about the welfare of 
the public. Instead of genuine locally-sponsored 
study, we have artificial, whipped-up, synthetic 
instigation. 

About two years ago a tax organization para- 
chuted into a suite of offices in Madison. A 
news reporter, apparently desirous of giving 
this newcomer a play in his paper, interviewed 
the acting-director to obtain information. Aside 
from being handed a booklet of principles and 
policies on public expenditure control, the re- 
porter learned very little. Try as he did to find 
out the identity of contributors, the functions 
of their field representatives, methods of op- 
eration, the replies were evasive, and the re- 
sultant article referred to a ‘‘mysterious’” or- 
ganization. Since then much of the mystery has 


cleared. 


Another criticism in the editorial lecture to 
the WEA is that the teachers’ organization did 
not lift a hand toward securing needed educa- 
tional reforms. That is just about what may 
be expected from those who pay no attention 
to our research bulletins, to our resolutions, 
who know nothing of our daily legislative 
efforts, and who throw our news releases in 
the waste basket. A little investigation before- 
hand would contribute to editorial accuracy. 


It all gets down to a simple question—Will 
teachers be browbeaten or cowed into silence 
before the attacks of pseudo-tax-reductionists ? 


Nonsense, Editor! 
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SEMINAR at Boston devoted itself to the 

problem of how to increase interest in 
professional organizations. The conclusions 
were that the foundation of professional atti- 
tude should be laid 
during institutional 
training; that teach- 
ers in service should be made conscious of 
professional relations by actively participating 
in organization work. 

Obviously, not all can participate in state 
or national offices or committees. There simply 
aren’t enough places to go around. However, 
the most effective public relations must be 
carried on right at home, in the local asso- 
ciation. (If you haven’t read Mr. Corey’s ar- 
ticle in the September JOURNAL, please do so.) 
During our experience in the state office we 
have seen countless teachers rise in professional 
stature through organization work. A phase of 
it would appeal to an individual and in short 
time not only effective contributions, but lead- 
ership appeared. We know of a teacher who 
hesitatingly submitted a short JOURNAL article 
some years ago. Readers wrote her; she gained 
confidence; and since then she has made her 
mark in the field of professional publications. 
The point of the illustration is in her admis- 
sion that she would not have gotten a start 
in her new field had it not been for that 
first JOURNAL article. We have observed many 
others, who have literally pulled themselves 
up by their boot straps through efforts in be- 
half of the profession. Out of such work there 
comes self-confidence, broader vision, sense of 
responsibility to others, and great personal 
satisfaction. 


TEACHER GROWTH AND 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


* 


N EVERY Southern state thousands of white 

boys and more thousands of Negro boys are 
growing up without enough education to meet 
the minimum requirements of the Selective 
Service organization. In 
some of the Southern 
states more than half the 
Negro boys, and a fourth or more of the white 
boys are excluded from the armed services be- 
cause they have not a fourth grade common 
school education, or its equivalent, 

“These tens of thousands of boys are unfit 
for the tasks of modern war; and they also 
are unfit for the tasks of modern peace. 

“What is to become of these illiterates and 


“THIS IS THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE SOUTH” * 
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these semi-literates who have no place in war, 
and no satisfactory place in peace? 

“A study of relief rolls shows what hap- 
pened to their fathers. Eroded fields, sagging 
fences, tumble-down shanties, and other visible 
signs of ignorance and of poverty show what 
the illiterate and the semi-literate accomplished 
before the national government rescued them 
from the sinister suggestions of hunger. Of 
course, every one can cite instances of success- 
ful illiterates, and of happy illiterates; but a 
few selected instances mean little. It is the 
conduct of the masses, of important groups, 
that determines whether a state or a region 
or a nation builds strength and happiness, or 
whether it allows hope to fade, and disintegra- 
tion to begin. ... 

“The tasks of war today require mental 
aptitude and some knowledge; and the same 
may be said of the tasks of peace. There would 
be many more industries in the South today, 
including recently established defense indus- 
tries, if there were more boys and men who 
had enough schooling to become skilled workers 
quickly. 

‘“““We haven’t the time,’ say Army officers, 
‘to teach men to read and write and then teach 
them to be soldiers.’ 

“We haven't the time,’ industrialists say, 
‘to teach workers to read and write, and then 
teach them how to do our kinds of work.’ 

“No place in war. No satisfactory place in 
peace. This is the tragedy of thousands in the 
South. This is the tragedy of the South. But 
it is not a tragedy that has no end. The people 
of the South can stop it within a few years by 
putting their thoughts, their hearts and a little 
more of their substance into education.” 





* A quotation from editorial in The Black Dispatch, 
a Negro newspaper in Oklahoma City (Oct. 4). 


Commenting upon the 100,000 young men 
who had been rejected because they did not 
meet the fourth grade educational standard set 
by the Army, the Washington Evening Star had 
this to say: 

“For the 100,000 rejected on educational 
grounds, the President said there is no Federal 
corrective plan at present. Education, he pointed 
out, is primarily a State and local problem, and 
he would not favor having the Federal Govern- 
ment taking over this responsibility. He added, 
however, that a formula may be worked out 
for giving Federal assistance to the educational 
systems of the poorest States.” 
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W. F. WATERPOOL, re- 
elected to Executive Com- 
mittee for a three year 
| term, without opposition—a 
graduate of Lawrence, and 
a Ph.M. from U. of W. in 
1926—teacher and coach at 
Lancaster — then principal 
of Kaukauna and later at 
Marinette Jr. H. S.— since 
then has been superinten- 
dent at Richland Center, 
Rice Lake, and Marinette— 
active in Wisconsin City 
Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion and a member of many 
WEA committees before be- 
ing chosen a member of 
the Executive Committee in 
1938. 


= 


1ST VICE PRESIDENT 





os 


HAROLD B. MENNES, principal of 
the Stoughton High school. Grad- 
uate of St. Olaf— first teaching 
job at Tomah —in 1927 went to 
Stoughton, since 1935 principal— 
in 1935 received his M.A. at U. of 
W.; since then has been working 
on his Ph.D.—is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa—datfter getting his 
M.A. and before continuing his 
graduate work he took a summer 
off to travel in Europe—in Eng. 
stopped over to take a short two- 
weeks course at Cambridge—he 
is a Lion, and was president of 
the Stoughton club in 1933-34. 










O. H. PLENZKE, executive secretary of the WEA 
since 1934 was re-elected for a three-year term 
without opposition — educational experience in 
Wisconsin runs from rural school teacher in 
Washington county to assistant state superin- 
tendency, which position he resigned in 1934 to 
take over the secretaryship of the WEA. 





2ND VICE PRESIDENT 















H. C. WEGNER, superintendent at 
Waupun—native of Oconto—first 
taught rural schools in North 
Dakota—then at Suring—this fel- 
lowed by principalships at Lime 
Ridge, Gillett, Mountain, Luck, 
Marshfield Sr. H. S.; then to su- 
perintendency at Waupun—grad- 
uate of Platteville STC, PhM, U. 
of W.—vice president and chair- 
man of extension service of North- 
eastern WEA —author of many 
educational articles and designed 
series of Child Accounting and 
Financial Accounting forms used 
in many Wisconsin schools. 





MARGUERITE MICHI— 
“freshman” of the Execu- 
tive Committee — graduate 
of Whitewater STC—for the 
past 16 years a teacher at 
Washington High school, 
Milwaukee — Vice-president 
of the Milwaukee Commer- 
cial Teachers Club in 1935- 
36, and president the fol- 
lowing year—chairman of 
the Hospitality Committee 
for the NEA convention in 
Milwaukee in 1940—a mem- 
ber of the Board of Mana- 
gers and chairman of the 
Affiliations Committee of the 
Milwaukee Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 





3RD VICE PRESIDENT 
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CALVIN O. EVANS, social science 
teacher in the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School—is a Jayhawker by 
birth and early education—took 
his A.B. at the University of Kan- 
sas, majoring in Political Science 
—then traveled north to the 
“windy city” to take his M.A, in 
Economics—from 1928-35 taught in 
the junior-senior high school at 
Pratt, Kansas—since 1935 at the 
Milwaukee Vocational school — 
his watch chain carries keys from 
Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Beta Kappa, 
and Pi Sigma Alpha—member of 
WEA resolutions committee, 











| - the Convention was qy 


A record-breaking crowd of more than 13,000 
started pouring into Milwaukee Wednesday night. 
It was the first time that the downtown hotels re- 
ported a near sell-out for the night before the 
meetings started. As usual the lobbies were so full 
that one had to elbow one’s way to the elevators, 
but everyone seemed to enjoy himself, and cries of 
“Hi, Bill’ “where you been, Dot?’ served 
to remind all that convention time is one way of 
renewing old college acquaintances. 


As far back as we've been able to recall there 
has always been some sort of a lull or let-down 
in the program. But this year every speaker 
“rang the bell”, and while everyone did not 
agree with the viewpoints expressed all found 
the speeches stimulating and exceptionally well 
presented. 


The varying views on the role of America in world 
affairs were interesting. A year ago Will Durant 
told us to tend to our knitting on this side of 
the ocean, while Edgar A. Mowrer suggested very 
mildly that we might be wise to extend assistance 
to England in her hour of suffering. This year two 
of the speakers went completely overboard on ac- 
tive participation. Knickerbocker didn’t mince words, 
but said “the sooner we get in and fight the better’’ ; 
Agar was less direct, but suggested that our half- 
way methods are neither honorable nor decisive. He 
predicted we'd get “hot” on the side of England 
eventually but expressed the fear that we would 
make up our minds too late. Valtin, while voicing 
hatred for both Russia and Germany, expressed the 
feeling that talk of immediate intervention was nice 
but none too practical. As he expressed it privately 
backstage after his formal talk, “fight with what— 
broomsticks?” His big thesis was that the democra- 
cies are fighting an amateurish fight against a pro- 
fessional, and we can’t win unless we use totalitarian 
methods, based upon a barrage of propaganda. 


As we anticipated, Rene Dussaq was enough 
to make the feminine hearts flutter, but his strong 
point was a perfect balance between humor and 
human analysis of the “good neighbor program” 
as seen through the eyes of a man born in Ar- 
gentina, educated in Cuba and Europe, and an 
observant visitor to the United States. He kept 
everyone in stitches with his stories and ex- 
periences, and at the same time he gave his 
listeners a real insight into the workings of the 
Latin-American’s mind, and his reaction to the 
sudden friendliness of “Yankee Imperialism”. 


As usual our great problem was seating. On Thurs- 
day both the Auditorium Arena and the auditorium 
at the Vocational School were filled to over-flowing, 
and we had to send hundreds back to the adjoining 
halls in the Auditorium to listen to the talks over 
the P.A. system. 


There were more exhibits than ever before, 
and the halls were crowded all three days. As 
usual, the Eau Claire people handed out apples 
to the visitors at their booth. 
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DID YOU LOSE SOMETHING? 

Women’s gloves: pr. blue silk; pr. blue 
suede; pr. brown cloth, leatherette trimmed; 
1 right brown silk; 1 left pigskin. 1 white 
brushed wool scarf. 1 white crepe scarf. 1 
green kerchief. 2 pr. men’s socks (newl). 
1 triple-strand pearl beads. Two women’s 
umbrellas: one green, one black. 1 pr. 
women’s brown rubbers. 1 man’s black 
cap. 1 man’s green hat (slightly dented)). 
If any of this clothing is yours please write 
to the WEA office immediately and we will 
return it to you. 




















B-r-r-r-—snow for the convention—the first time 
since 1925! The sudden snowfall Thursday night 
kept hundreds away from the Friday meetings, as 
many teachers were staying in towns within a 
radius of 40 miles of Milwaukee. As the snow per- 
sisted, many left Friday noon, and as a result the 
Friday sectional meetings were not as well attended 
as other years. 


The Saturday attendance was the largest in 
history. When Valtin spoke there were nearly 
8,000 teachers in the hall. Did we hear someone 
say that teachers would never attend meetings 
except on school days? : 


The Representative Assembly was run off in good 
order. President Witter kept things moving, and 
nearly all of the delegates “stuck it out’ until the 
meeting adjourned at 5:30. 


Prof. Edgar B. Gordon got a real “hand” when 
he stepped forth to direct the singing at the 
Auditorium, Thursday A. M. The assembled mul- 
titude had been tipped off to the fact that this 
was Ed’s 20th consecutive convention at which 
he directed the singing, and they responded 
with some nice vocal work. However, in the role 
of “pupils” they flopped badly when President 
Witter greeted them with a hearty “good morn- 
ing!” and their response was so feeble that 
prexy gave them a second chance. 


The Dragonette concert Thursday evening lived 
up to advance booking as to interest and quality. 
Even though Jessica was 15 minutes late ‘to school’, 
and the packed house of teachers cut loose with 
handclaps and whistles just like a bunch of rowdy 
students each minute after the stroke of 8, the re- 
ception of her concert was as enthusiastic as we ex- 
pected it would be. Her encores of Schubert’s Ave 
Maria, and Foster’s Jeannie With the Light Brown 
Hair were appreciated even more than her scheduled 
numbers. 
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Report of the WEA Committee on the 


EN 


MARK H. INGRAHAM 


for the Committee 


beng: secretary has asked me to report to 

the Representative Assembly for the fifth 
time on the status of the Retirement System. 
Although I am on several committees connected 
with the Retirement System, I have chosen to 
make this report up-to-date rather than to take 
time to consult my colleagues on its details. I 
must, therefore, accept responsibility for its 
contents. 

This report is divided into four sections: 
(1) The status of the account of the Retire- 
ment System with the general fund of the 
state; (2) The relation of the system to the 
legislature during the last session; (3) The 
change in annuity rates, and the effect of in- 
creasing longevity and decreasing interest rates 
on the annuities paid teachers; (4) General 
comments on the management of the system. 

I. On June 30, 1940, the principal due for 
transfer from the general fund to the Retire- 
ment System was approximately $4,300,000; 
the next day a little under. $6,200,000. Dur- 
ing the twelve succeeding months the surtax 
receipts were more than $1,800,000, an in- 
crease of about 43% over the preceding year, 
and in addition $60,000 a month, a total of 
$720,000, was transferred from the general 
fund to the Retirement System. Thus, on June 
30, 1941, the amount due the Retirement Sys- 
tem was about $3,650,000, and on July 1 about 
$5,850,000. It is not only more cheerful, but 
more clear-headed to pay chief attention to the 
figures for June 30, since the amount due 
July 1 is not actually known for some months 
thereafter due to the time required for the ac- 
counting and for the actuarial computation 
involved. This amount could not be certified 
on that date even if the money were imme- 
diately available. It may be fairly said, there- 
fore, that the principal amount due the system 
for transfer from the general fund had been 
reduced about $650,000. 

There is held in the Retirement System about 
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$500,000 forfeited by teachers who withdrew 
their own deposits upon leaving the state 
which ultimately should be an offset against 
the amount due from the general fund. From 
the point of view of each person’s individual 
share in this fund, it is to be noted that the 
per cent of the system’s money held in the 
general fund had been reduced from June 
1940, when it was 8.7%, to 7.0% in June 
1941, the smallest per cent on any June 30 
since 1935. 

Since the purpose of the Retirement Law is 
clearly to make available all contributions, both 
personal and state, for investment in the in- 
terest of the teachers, it seems equally clear 
that equity would demand that the state pay 
interest on all funds not transferred when 
due. Interest payments up to June 1938 have 
been made. It is probably fair to compute the 
interest accrued since then at about $400,000, 
less an offset of interest on forfeited deposits 
of about $150,000. Hence, as of June 30 the 
total equity of the system in the general fund 
was about $3,400,000. 

When interest is not paid currently, whether 
on a mortgage, a bond, or on the accounts 
with the general fund, the final adjustment 
when eventually made cannot help but be 
somewhat less favorable to the present mem- 
bers than if no such delay had occurred. More- 
over, there is uncertainty as to the amount 
of interest that is to be paid by the general 
fund and as to the conditions under which 
such payments may be made. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to reduce as rapidly as possible the prin- 
cipal due to the system from the general fund. 

The annuity board, backed by the retirement 
boards, has been conferring with the governor 
on this matter. On October 21 the governor 
notified the board, and later the press, that he 
was requesting the secretary of state to trans- 
fer for the next fourteen months, starting 
November 1, 1941, $100,000 a month to the 
Retirement System. The first of these trans- 
fers was made Nov. 3. He also stated that this 
transfer was to be in addition to making up 
any current deficits that might accrue. The evi- 
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dence is that the surtax will yield materially 
more than last year. The status of the account of 
the system with the general fund is, therefore, 
healthier than for a long time. 


II. The number of bills affecting the Retire- 
ment System which were introduced during the 
last session of the legislature was small. 

There was one bill introduced to stop pen- 
sion payments to employed individuals. The 
author disclaimed intent to affect teachers un- 
der the Retirement System. The language, 
however, was so sweeping that it seemed likely 
that if passed it would stop annuity payments, 
at least from the state’s contribution, for re- 
tired teachers who had any gainful employ- 
ment. This bill was not only opposed by rep- 
resentatives of the teachers, but by delegates 
of the police and firemen of the state. It did 
not come out of committee. 


At the time of adjournment the finance com- 
mittee had before it a bill sponsored by a joint 
committee of the annuity board, the retirement 
boards, and your committee on the Retirement 
System, which provided for: 


(1) Regular transfer of prinicpal and interest 
of the amounts due the system from the 
general fund; 

(2) The amortizing over a longer period than 
that set by the 1921 Law of the amount 
necessary to meet the obligations of the 
contingent fund; 

(3) The appropriation as an offset against the 

state account of the state deposits for- 

feited by teachers who withdrew their funds 
upon leaving the state; and 

The forfeiture of state deposits by teachers 

who upon ceasing to teach before retire- 

ment age, and with only a few years of 
teaching in the system, insist on  with- 
drawing their deposits. 


(4 


~~ 


It is hoped that the next legislature will 
continue to study some such bill. 

II. On January 1, 1942, new annuity rates 
go into effect. These rates provide for 8% to 
15% less return on a dollar available at re- 
tirement than do the old rates. The change was 
necessitated by: (1) Falling interest rates; 
(2) Increasing evidence that teachers outlive 
the mortality tables used in 1921. The reduc- 
tion#of rates has nothing to do with the ac- 
count of the system with the general fund, but 
is made necessary by the same causes that 
have forced practically all commercial com- 
panies to change their annuity rates. There are 
still few, if any, companies that pay as gen- 
erous annuities as does our system. Further 
decrease in investment returns or greater long- 
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evity on our part would again force the board 
to take similar action. 

However, the fact that these reductions were 
not only justified but definitely necessary does 
not mitigate the fact that a teacher now enter- 
ing the profession can expect far less from 
the Retirement System than it seemed reason- 
able to hope for by those starting in 1921. 
This decrease may well be as great as 30%. 
Even if no legislative change, either state or 
federal, is made to offset this loss, the indi- 
vidual in planning his own program should 
take it into consideration. 

IV. I cannot close without a word of appre- 
ciation of Mr. Trathen, the annuity board, and 
your secretary. The board, upon the advice of 
Mr. Trathen, has invested the funds of the 
system so well that the gains in value far off- 
set the losses, even when railroad bonds are 
included (a class of bonds on which many 
conservative financial concerns took large 
losses). He has constantly kept before his 
colleagues in the capitol the needs and the 
rights of the system. His wisdom in investment 
and leadership throughout the state have been 
invaluable. The recent appointments of the 
governor to the board insure its continued ef- 
fectiveness. Mr. McKewon is proving a coura- 
geous and enthusiastic leader. Mr. Dusel brings 
much investment experience. In Mr. Clark the 
teachers have a representative who has never 
disassociated the interest of the University from 
the interest of the state, and who has seen the 
faculty of the University as only a part of the 
personnel of the whole educational system. I 
need not stress the high quality of the services 
of the continuing members. 

Aside from increased activity in connection 
with the account of the system with the gen- 
eral fund, the board has backed Mr. Trathen 
in investing the cash balances, thus reducing 
the non-productive portion of our accounts. 
These balances had been increasing until the 
average for 1940-41 had reached $2,500,000. 
They have now nearly reached the vanishing 
point. 

The efforts of the annuity and retirement 
boards gain weight by contacts with the teach- 
ers of the state. These contacts are maintained 
in many ways, but in none more effectively 
than through your vigorous and _ ever-loyal 
secretary. Nov. 6, 1941 


Members of WEA Retirement Committee—Grace 
Ogden, La Crosse, Chairman; Mark Ingraham, Madi- 
son; Chester Byrnes, East Troy. 
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Of The 


OF THE WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TO THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
NOVEMBER 6, 1941 


A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS: The Ameri- 
can way of life known as our democracy has 
entered a crucial period in which its very 
existence is jeopardized by greater dangers than 
it has ever faced. Dangers from without and 
within have made it necessary for the United 
States to launch an all-out program for national 
defense. Billions of dollars are being spent on 
necessary arms and equipment. All industry is 
keyed to this one major objective—detense 
production. Millions of men throughout the 
country are being trained to take their places 
either in our armed forces or in the defense 
industries. All this, however, will secure us 
military defense which is, in itself, only partial 
defense. 

The present world crisis has opened our eyes 
to the necessity of having adequate mental and 
spiritual defenses as well as all-out military 
defense. Without the necessary morale and 
stamina, without an abiding faith in democ- 
racy, and without an uncompromising deter- 
mination to maintain it, our arms and equip- 
ment will be ineffective. This is not a war in 
which armed forces only are pitted against 
each other; it is a war for the supremacy of 
certain economic, social and governmental con- 
trols. Even after the present physical conflict 
is over, democracy will have to defend itself 
against being replaced by another ideology. 
What good will our billions for defense have 
accomplished if our people, willingly or 
through the force of circumstances, give up our 
American pattern for another way of life? 

All educators must accept the challenge 
which the present situation demands of them. 
They must meet the responsibility of building 
the necessary mental and spiritual defenses for 
democracy. They must realize that over the gen- 
erations the schools are really the first line of 
defense against ideals foreign to our American 
way of life. It is imperative that every educator 
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dedicate himself to this obligation to his coun- 
try. Every teacher can make his own contribu- 
tion by living and teaching democracy. 


DEMOCRATIC SCHOOLS FOR TEACHING 
DEMOCRACY: We cannot adequately teach de- 
mocracy without making our schools truly 
democratic. Democracy requires an attitude of 
mind which recognizes the worth of the in- 
dividual and the right and duty of every human 
being to develop according to his own abilities. 
Democracy obligates its citizens to participate 
in forming the policies and laws under which 
they live. The improvement of democracy de- 
mands that its citizens intelligently and co- 
operatively focus their efforts towards the real- 
ization of common goals. 


WHAT DOES EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
DEMAND OF OUR SCHOOLS? Education for 
democracy does not demand any revolutionary 
change in the program of our schools. They 
abound with opportunities for teaching the 
ideals and practices of democracy, but each of 
these opportunities must be more fully utilized 
and in some cases, new opportunities will have 
to be created. The real change necessary will 
be in the attitude or philosophy of the per- 
sonnel of the school system. Every educator, 
no matter what his position, must recognize his 
own opportunities and responsibilities for de- 
fending and promoting democracy. He must 
promote the learning of democratic processes 
as well as their ideals. Democratic procedures 
must be recognized as an end as well as a 
means. While the program of the school, if 
based on sound educational principles need not 
be changed, democracy must be emphasized in 
each phase of the program to the point where 
the whole atmosphere of the school becomes 
democratic. 

If the youth of our nation is to be ade- 
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quately trained every effort will need to be 
made to adapt curriculum offerings and teach- 
ing methods so as to make them yield the most 
appropriate types of training. Above all, young 
people must be led to develop an abiding faith 
in the fundamental purposes of democracy. 
They need to be taught intelligent respect for 
American institutions and to have inculcated in 
their minds an understanding and appreciation 
of the fundamental principles and ideals of 
democracy as embodied in the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. They must be led to realize 
that security in a democracy is based upon 
obedience to orderly processes of responsible 
government and must be guided so that they 
will understand that intelligent self-control is 
the foundation of liberty and freedom. They 
must be taught to think straight and must be 
willing to act courageously and unselfishly in 
the defense of our democratic liberties. Not 
only do they need to develop a knowledge of 
and a zeal for the principles of democracy, but 
they need to be given a rich training in the 
actual application and everyday use of demo- 
cratic practices and procedures. This means 
that, if youth is to derive the full benefits of 
our efforts to train them for life in a democ- 
racy, the program of school activities and the 
methods of teaching employed must be con- 
ducted on a democratic basis. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A DEMOCRATIC 
SCHOOL? There are misconceptions concerning 
what constitutes a democratic school. Some be- 
lieve that confusion replaces the discipline of 
the autocratic school. The truth is that in a 
democratic school the pupils are neither allowed 
to do just as they please nor is their initiative 
stifled by autocratic control. Democratic schools 
secure discipline by respecting the aptitudes 
and personality of the individual. 

In a democratic school there is a well-planned 
academic program. Each teacher has objectives 
which are not limited to mere subject matter. 
They are built around the social and functional 
needs of the pupils. There is ‘book learning” 
but the learning to be gained from books is 
supplemented by essential learning activities. 
Pupils are guided in acquiring the skills, habits, 
knowledges and appreciations which they need 
to become effective members of society. 

In considering the place of education in na- 
tional defense, two aspects demand our atten- 
tion. One, the public relations aspect, and the 
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other the curriculum. We are faced with a 
situation in which neither the public nor even 
the teaching profession itself apparently real- 
izes the full extent of the contribution which 
education is capable of making toward national 
defense. As a result education is likely to find 
itself rather far down on the list of priorities, 
both as regards the materials of instruction and 
as to the necessary funds for maintaining 
schools on a high level of efficiency. 

The present is a time when the utmost 
effort must be made to see that schools receive 
adequate financial support. School boards and 
administrators cannot afford to sit idly by and 
allow public funds which should be spent 
upon education to be diverted to other chan- 
nels. In the last analysis the public is the final 
judge of the educational program which it will 
approve and the support which it will pro- 
vide for carrying out that program. Somehow, 
the public forms its own conclusions, whether 
right or wrong, as to the worthwhileness of 
the educational program provided for its chil- 
dren. Educators, therefore, have a double duty 
to perform—to prepare a suitable educational 
meal for the children and to convince their 
parents that the meal is not only a proper one 
but one which they should demand and will- 
ingly pay for. We believe that if the true facts 
as to the vital contributions which the schools 
are capable of making toward total defense, 
the preservation of democracy and the morale 
of our citizens are properly presented, the 
public can be depended upon for adequate 
support and confidence, 





The foregoing constitutes what appear to 
the Council to be worthy general principles in 
a period when the total resources of the nation 
are directed to Defense. The Council does not, 
however, intend to let it go at that. Educators 
want to know what the schools can do in order 
to assist in strengthening the spiritual, mental, 
and military defenses. Some time ago there 
were sent to all administrators and local groups 
requests to furnish the Council with illustra- 
tions of projects and procedures carried on in 
the schools and applicable to the current emer- 
gency. A considerable number of specific helps 
were received and it is hoped more will be sub- 
mitted. These illustrations will be collaborated 
into a bulletin which should provide much in- 
formation sought by the profession. The Coun- 

(Continued on page 141) 
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If anh “Real Wages” 


ie THIS period of industrial activity and 
spending programs too vast for the common 
man to fully comprehend there has been a nat- 
ural and anticipated increase in living costs. 
In spite of governmental vigilance and a prom- 
ised program of checks to arrest a period of 
potential inflation the person living on a salary, 
including teachers, finds himself in that dis- 
tressing situation where his static income can- 
not supply him with goods ordinarily consid- 
ered an essential part of his standard of living. 
On all sides we witness a reflection of eco- 
nomic change in which the term “real wages” 
has a distressing connotation to the salaried 
worker. Even though many communities tried 
to anticipate increased living costs in the de- 
termination of teacher salaries for 1941-42 the 
general upsurge in living costs has exceeded 
the predictions of last spring, and many com- 
munities are earnestly attempting to make ad- 
justments in light of recent rises in prices. 


All during the summer months there were 
indications that the closing months of 1941 
would witness a general rise in prices, but the 
customary summer lag of business served to 
partially camouflage the development of factors 
which expressed themselves in sharp increases 
in living costs during the past two months. 
By the end of September Time magazine baldly 
stated that “By last week inflation was no 
longer a future threat to the U. S.; it was 
here. Since August 1939 (chosen by the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics as the index month for 
prices of 28 basic commodities) prices have 
risen steadily.”! The sharp increases in com- 
modity costs during the past few months can 
be gathered from the fact that in the twelve- 
month period from August 1939 to August 
1940 the index had risen from 100 to 150 
points, while for the single month of Septem- 
ber, 1941 the increase was another 7 points! 

Just how much living costs have increased 
depends on the basis of comparison. Food 
prices appear higher than general living costs 
and in June 1941 stood 14% higher: than in 
June of 1934. The price rise in foods has been 
continuous since last November and increased 


‘Time Magazine, Sept. 29, 1941. 
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10.4% in the seven-month period to June 
1941. The price of food products has con- 
tinued to rise since June, as every consumer 
knows, with another 2% increase by August 
12. By September 15 general living costs, up 
8% over the 1935-39 average and by October 
10, estimated? at 20% higher, were still on 
the move upward. With advances of 64% 
since August 1939 in domestic farm products, 
and 46% in industrial raw materials, the 
future cost of living is bound to climb even 
higher. 

The hope held by some, for price control 
of consumers’ commodities by the federal 
government, has faded. Even currently pro- 
posed legislation won't prevent inflation: gov- 
ernmental authorities admit, ‘It’s too late for 
that.” Consumers generally must look forward 
to paying higher prices. It is the natural price 
of unprecedented business prosperity and, ex- 
cept for salaried workers and a few other 
groups, the present situation has a very rosy 
side. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS: Business Week’ s* 
index shows our country enjoying extensive 
prosperity. A year ago the index of business 


stood at 135.8 points (1923-25 100), six 
2U. S. News, Oct. 10, 1941. 
® Business Week, Oct. 25, 1941. 
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months ago it was 137.7, and last week 157.7. 
A gain of .3 point over the preceding week 
was witnessed in spite of essential adjustments 
because of priorities. 

On a national basis, average weekly wages 
have increased $7.55 or 31% since the start of 
World War II, and average weekly wage rates 
have increased 26% during the last year.‘ 
More than a quarter million additional workers 
will be hired by January 1, to meet the require- 
ments of a selected group of 9,900 plants man- 
ufacturing vital defense material. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard forecasts 
a period of peak prosperity for the farmers of 
the nation. Farm income of ten billion dollars 
estimated for 1941 has been revised upward 
to nearly 11 billion, an increase of nearly 
three billion dollars over the $8,354,000,000 
figure set in 1940. Nor is the cash income of 
the farmers likely to be immediately dimin- 
ished. The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
predicts that the prices received by farmers in 
1942 will increase nearly 25 per cent over 
1941. 

Other evidence of business prosperity, on a 
nation-wide basis, includes: 

1. Department store sales, in the week ending 
September 20, gained 12% over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

2. Car loadings in the last quarter of 1941 will 
top the same quarter of 1940 by 11.8%. 

3. Lumber output in the week ending Septem- 
ber 13 was up 10% over the same period in 
1940. 

4. Fourteen per cent more motor fuel was used 
in the five weeks ending September 20 than 
in the corresponding period of 1940. 

5. Bank clearings for the week ending Septem- 
ber 17 were the highest since March 1937 
in 23 leading cities, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. 

6. The Federal Securities Commission reports 
the market value of all securities up 29.6% 
in August 1941 over the August 1940 value. 

7. Industrial and commercial failures in the 
week ending September 25 stood 30% under 
the total for the comparable week of 1940, 
Dun & Bradstreet reported September 29. 

8. Jobs have increased by 3,640,000 over Au- 
gust 1940, for the most extraordinary ex- 
pansion of employment in history, according 
to Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 

9. The Commerce Department says August sales 
of general merchandising in rural areas were 
43% more than in the similar month last 
year. 

BUSINESS IN WISCONSIN: As in the rest of 
the nation, business in Wisconsin is definitely 
on the up and up. Retail stores, industrial and 


* Brookings Institute data. 
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farm groups, are enjoying a high degree of 
prosperity. Relief and W.P.A. groups are de- 
cidedly on the decline. This August, the num- 
ber of households receiving public assistance 
in Wisconsin fell below 100,000 for the first 
time in seven years. September witnessed an- 
other decrease of .8 per cent. The number of 
cases receiving general relief has declined 45.9% 
from September 1940 and 4.8% from August 
of this year. The number of cases on W.P.A. 
has declined 40.8% from September 1940 to 
September 1941. Defense industries have given 
employment a huge ‘‘shot in the arm’. The 
expansion of physical plants for defense work 
in Wisconsin amounting to approximately 31 
million by July 31, 1941 is only the beginning. 
Wisconsin’s prosperity has been stimulated fur- 
ther by half billion dollars in war orders be- 
tween June 1940 and September 22, 1941 and 
war orders are continuing to arrive. 

In Wisconsin’s manufacturing industries 
wage earners have increased by over 26% in 
the last year and by 1.4% in the last month,® 
according to the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin. The estimated weekly payrolls have in- 
creased 47.6% in the last year and the aver- 
age amount earned, per week, has increased 
from $27.55 per week in September of 1940 
to $32.21 in September of 1941. This repre- 
sents an increase of $4.66 a week, or nearly 
17% increase in pay within the year period. 
When one realizes how many of the more re- 
cently employed persons are young and with- 
out vocational skills the increase in wages is 
even more impressive. 

Sales in retail stores in Wisconsin have 
soared during recent months. August 1941 
sales in Wisconsin independent stores were 
21% higher than a year ago. Gains higher than 
the state average were witnessed in Kenosha 
(31%), Racine (31%), Milwaukee (25%), 
and Beloit (22%). Superior was exactly at the 
state average with 21%. 

The situation of Wisconsin farmers has been 
more favorable than for some time. As dis- 
pensers of a type of raw material, the increase 
in farmers’ incomes has to date exceeded the 
increase in cost of commodities purchased at 
retail. The total gross farm income in Wiscon- 
sin will probably hit the 400 million dollar 
mark in 1941. This is the highest farm income 
since 1929 and is over twice the total farm 





° Latest data, Sept. 1941. 
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income in 1932. If the farm income equals 
400 million in 1941 it will be an increase 
of nearly 20% over 1940.° 

Farm values are up, too, according to reports 
of the Wisconsin Tax Commission. The value 
of swine has nearly doubled, the value of 
tobacco jumped 46%, sheep 34.4%, cattle 
22.2%, and logs 17.9%. The farms obviously 
are not being depleted of stock and materials 
to obtain a higher cash income. 


INCREASED FEDERAL TAXES: Prosperity for 
all groups is essential in times of rising prices 
to permit even a minimum of living comforts. 
It is especially necessary at the present time in 
view of the federal tax program and the amount 
salaried workers will be called upon to pay for 
national defense. The direct levy of individual 
federal income taxes, under the old and new 
rates, is shown below. 


Personal Income Taxes 


Single Married 

(No Dependents) 
Law New Law Old Law New Law 

40 Sate 8 060lti(‘“‘S | 

Bene 24.20 69.00 nee eee 
28.16 yt | ees $ 6.00 

44.00 oo! eres 42.00 

. 63.80 165.00 $11.00 90.00 

83.60 220.50 30.80 138.00 





Not only will the direct federal income tax 
eat a hole in the pay check of the salaried 
workers, but practically all the miscellaneous 
taxes have increased rates and a variety of new 
taxes are imposed. It all adds up to the heaviest 
tax bill in American history which the citizens 
of the U. S. are being called.upon to pay. Even 
to people enjoying increased prosperity, fed- 
eral taxes are certain to create something of a 
problem. To the salaried workers it will mean 
a seriously lowered standard of living unless 
adjustments in wages are made. 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS: A number of school 
systems, sensing the position of the teacher in 
the tide of rising prices, have made adjust- 
ments in several ways. Raises in teachers’ sal- 
aries last spring were quite general. A number 
of city systems determine salaries on January 1 
after the city council has approved the school 
budget. Regular raises are expected in these 
schools at the beginning of 1942. Some schools 
have made adjustments in contracted salaries 
for a part or all their teachers and in other 
schools salary adjustments are under considera- 
tion and discussion. Following is the situation 








® Data on farm income made available through 
courtesy of the Division of Agricultural Statistics, 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 
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as it prevails in the schools making salary ad- 
justments for a// teachers. 


School 

1. At meeting Oct. 1 board decided to raise 

each teacher’s salary $12.50 for each of the 
remaining 9 months. 

. Teachers given $50 bonus, payable at end 

of school year. 

3. Bonus $7.50 per month effective as of Sept. 
1, 1941. 

4. One teacher has resigned. If remainder of 
teachers assume that teacher's load they may 
share salary in proportion to the assumed 
extra work. 

5. A blanket $45 per year raise to be adjusted 
again later. 

6. A 5% raise given all teachers over their 
contract salary. 

7. Board has restored one full pay check and 
voted 4% increase, effective Jan. 1. Now 
budget rests in hands of City Council. 

8. Salaries of new teachers jumped 25% over 
what they were last year. All old teachers 
given $5 raise this Fall. 

9. First check carried $5 raise per month per 
teacher. 

10. 8% increase in budget for salary increases 
Jan. 1, 1942. Subject to Council approval. 

11. At start of school returning teachers given 
$5 raise, two given $10. 

12. $500 raised at annual meeting to be applied 
on contracts. 

13. On Sept. 22, all teachers were raised $10 a 
month. 


Many other Wisconsin communities have re- 
ported some salary adjustments within the sys- 
tems, and others have indicated that the prob- 
lem of increased living costs and teacher sal- 
aries is being given consideration by school 
administrators, school boards and municipal 
bodies. 


nN 





Report of Council on Education 
(Continued from page 138) 
cil again requests that practical suggestions or 
descriptions of projects or methods be sent to 
the Secretary's office. 
Respectfully submitted, 


WEA Council on Education 





F. G. Bishop, Two 
Rivers—Chairman 

John Callahan, 
Madison 

W. E. Gordon, New 
Richmond 

George Hambrecht, 
Madison 

Frank O. Holt, 
Madison 

Frances Jelinek, 
Milwaukee 

T. J. Jenson, Fond du 
Lac 

Gordon N. Mackenzie, 
Madison 

Ida Coley, Milwaukee 

Hilda B. Oxby, Eau 
Claire 


T. S. Rees, Racine 

A. J. Smith, Union 
Grove 

Frank O. Stangel, 
Milwaukee 

Haldis Svanoe, 
Wauwatosa 

Arthur C. Tews, 
Waukesha 

W. W. Theisen, 
Milwaukee 

Esther Tilleson, 
Oshkosh 

Harrison U. Wood, 
Racine 

J. E. Worthington, 
Waukesha 

O. H. Plenzke, Madison 
—Secretary 
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WIMINE Yor She Ex-Highe School 


R. G. Hein 
Principal, South Milwaukee Junior 
Senior High School 

T IS universally agreed that the function of 

the high school does not stop with the 
graduation exercises. Generally, we all admit 
that our guidance facilities should be available 
to a student as long as he has need for them. 
While we all admit this, few of us do much 
about it. We occasionally visit our offices dur- 
ing the summer, but oft-times the outside doors 
are locked, which is a discouraging situation 
for anyone who seeks the help of his school. 
It is imperative that we as school people do 
more about this in the future than we have in 
the past, because if we do not meet the chal- 
lenge, some other agency will step in and 
deprive us of the opportunity. 
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Let us assume that we have given our 
students information about jobs and informa- 
tion about their own strengths and weaknesses 
during their high school experience. Having 
this information and experience, a high per- 
centage of our young people will have an idea 
(even though they may change later) of what 
they want to do after their graduation. Obvi- 
ously, the next problem is to find the oppor- 
tunity for employment in the field chosen by 
the ex-student. In addition to the field, an in- 
dividual must usually receive help in the 
selection of a specific job in the field. People 
with limited ability should not take a job they 
cannot perform with success and conversely 
people with a great deal of ability should not 
enter into a “blind alley’ job. 

In order to render guidance service to 
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alumni it is necessary that they have confidence 
in us and that we are available at the times 
when help is needed. Confidence in the school 
service is built up gradually, and therefore 
cannot be accomplished in a year or two. In 
South Milwaukee, we have a series of programs 
for seniors that lead up to job placement. 
Some of these are: where to apply for a job, 
how to apply for a job, how to write a letter 
of application, what does industry require of 
a person, etc. The last program consist of the 
filling out of a Registration Card which in- 
cludes address, telephone, kind of job wanted, 
courses which you feel qualify you, marks in 
these courses, experience, statements of two 
teachers, rank in class, senior percentile and 
job record. They are told at this time to keep 
in touch with us and we tell them when we 
are available. 


Guidance Cannot Create Jobs 

The school guidance service cannot create 
jobs, nor can it dictate to employers whom they 
should hire. Rather, it is our job to convince 
employers that we know our product and that 
we can help them by supplying information 
about our applicants. This is not an easy job 
because men in industry have the opinion that 
high schools recommend only students who 
have good academic marks. They must be con- 
vinced that we are recommending the whole 
individual, and intelligence is only a part of 
the story. This past June one of the first to 
get an apprenticeship from our school was a 
boy who ranked 163 in a class of 187, and 
whose Henmon—Nelson seniors’ percentile 
was 2. My recommendation was that here was 
an excellent worker, a boy with a wholesome 
attitude toward the world, a boy who was 
always a good sport, one who got along with 
people, but a boy who would learn slowly, and 
should be placed in a spot where he would 
have sufficient time to learn one operation well 
before going on to the next. He is doing fine 
work, and he and his employers are both satis- 
fied. One case like this will convince an 
employer that we see eye to eye with him, 
instead of being academic high brows, and 
thereafter our recommendations will carry 
more weight. 

A very important part of this program is 
the contacts we make with industry. It takes 
years of successful recommendations to build 
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the proper confidence in business men. One 
must call on them a long time before school 
is out and keep up the calls during the sum- 
mer at frequent intervals. When school is in 
progress it may not be necessary to call as 
often, but it is important that we keep the con- 
tact. Incidentally, the telephone may be used 
occasionally, but it cannot be substituted for a 
personal call. At the interview with the em- 
ployment managers one can offer information 
on graduates who have applied, find out what 
openings they anticipate, and recommend 
people to them who may not have applied. 
One must be honest in the interpretation of 
the records in these conferences because if all 
applicants are ranked high industry obviously 
cannot have faith in the school. 

In my own work, I make contacts with a 
few more industries each year, so that now we 
have good relationships with four large indus- 
tries, (two local and two non-local) our busi- 
nessmen, and local citizens who want odd jobs 
done. Thus far we have been responsible, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for one-half of our 
graduates’ jobs. 

Perhaps some would call this more of an 
employment service than guidance, but I call 
it the latter. Many students come to the school 
each week to discuss this problem or that one, 
but the main one is employment. There is the 
usual relationship with students going to col- 
lege and a discussion of guidance for them is 
a problem which does not enter into this 
topic. However, guidance for those people will 
help to discourage those without sufficient 
ability and to help adjust those who have the 
ability. During most weeks of the summer, 
our offices average 12 to 15 alumni visits per 
week. Some of these are college candidates, 
but most of them are people who have employ- 
ment problems. 

One last word. All high schools should 
designate some individual who will start this 
work, but be sure to choose someone who is 
available during the summer. This is a twelve- 
month job, and not a nine or ten-month job. 


Line Forms on Right 


Doting Mother: ‘Now, Reginald, you have finished 
your college course and have your degree. Your ed- 
ucation has cost us a great deal. So I think you 
should start looking for employment of some kind.” 

Reginald: ‘But don’t you think mother, that it 
would be more dignified for me to wait till the 
offers begin coming in, so I can take my choice?” 
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I am filled with courage and determination. I am 
filled with Pride. 


Not the vain pride of possession but the greater 
pride of doing and accomplishment. 


For in these United States there are great 
doings and great accomplishments and 
there are mighty reservoirs of courage and 
determination. 


I stand on a high place and I say this is 
America. 


I say, this is MY America and I turn my face 
to the East, 


And I see many peoples. 
I see a mixture of peoples in great cities, 


And I see a vast network of transportation facili- 
ties knitting these cities. 


Twin ribbons of steel; innumerable bands of con- 
crete, giant birds of commerce with their 
fierce wingspread of shellac-ed metal gleam- 
ing against the Eastern blue. 


I see the frothy wakes of coastwise shipping; 


The smudge of oil and coal smoke against the 
horizon; 


The distant hum of turbines; the faint reverbera- 
tion of whistles. 


And all these are but part of the network link- 
ing this city with that city and these peoples 
with those peoples. 


Strangers to one another and yet not strangers, 
but each a citizen of this commonwealth and 
each with the deep and unutterable desire 
to make America a living human force for 
the greater good of her citizens, and the 
never-ending envy of her neighbors. 


And to the East I see industry and the halls of 
science and learning and the higher ex- 
pression of the arts. And my heart swells 
with pride for there in the East is much of 
doing and accomplishment. 


And I am proud, for this same East is part of 
America, and I, too, am a part of America. 


And I tum my face to the South. 


I turn my face South to the beauty of the Mag- 
nolia trees and the scent of honeysuckle and 
the soft rhythmic lullaby of a negro woman. 


I turn my face to the gospel shouting and the 
sweating bodies and the chanting voices of 
the field hands. 


I see Cotton in the field and Cotton in the bale. 


I see Tobacco in the field and Tobacco in the 
cask. 


And there are the Piney woods and the river 
boats on the Mississippi and the luscious- 
ness of a Georgia peach and that certain 
blue of Kentucky blue grass. 


I turn my face to New Orleans, and Memphis, 
and Savannah, and Atlanta, and to the 
cabin where Lincoln was reared and the 
estate where Washington was. 
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I see the oil and rice fields of Louisiana and the 
vast expanse of Texas, and I feel a rising 
emotion in my throat. 


And I am proud, for this same South is a part 
of America and I, too, am a part of America. 


And from my pinnacle I turn my face North. 


I turn my face to the North and there are lakes 
and forests and green rolling farms and a 
labyrinth of mines 


And all the natural wealth to keep a dozen 
great nations are here. 


Barley and Rye and Flax and Oats and Corn 
and Wheat and Clover; 


Rich beds of Iron Ore and Salt Mines and Silver 
Mines and Copper and Coal. 


And I see Butter Fat and good Wheat Flour 
and Milk and Cream and fresh killed Meat. 


And I smell the Violets of Wisconsin and the 
Wild Prairie Rose of North Dakota and the 
Apple Blossoms of Michigan. 


And to the North I see many peoples, 


French, Poles, Bohemians, Finns, Swedes, 


Cornishmen. 


But I do not see them as French, or Poles, or 
Bohemians, or Cornishmen. 


For while they may once have been all of these, 
I see them now as my fellow citizens, as 
my fellows; 


I see them as one with this great North. 


And I am proud, for this same North is a part 
of America, and I, too, am a part of America. 


And finally I turned to the West. 
I turn to the West and I see Washington 


I see the hunter's green of her forests and the 
icy blue of her lakes. 


And I see the rivers and valleys of Oregon and 
thousands of cattle and millions of sheep 
and a gray coyote whipping across the 
Eastern bad lands . 


And frantic horses and men showing gray and 
sweaty in the coral dust. 


And in the West I see California. 


I see the Redwoods of California and I see a 
coast line washed by the Pacific and I see 
the grim beauty of Death Valley burned by 
the sun and gleaming with the salt of a 
long-forgotten sea and orange blossoms and 
bougainvilla and the sky filled with test 
pilots and the highways filled with the rush 
of engines, and the beaches and the moun- 
tains and the deserts teeming with visitors 
of every color, creed and ideology. 


(Continued on page 156) 

*A poem given on the September 29, 1940, broadcast of 
the Tender Leaf Tea Program, “One Man’s Family,’ written 
by Carlton E. Morse and sponsored by Standard Brands 
Incorporated. Published by permission of the copyright holders. 
Copyright 1940 by National Broadcasting Company, Inc. All 
rights reserved. 
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N.E.A. Chats 


OU'LL miss something very worthwhile 

if you do not read The Journal of the 
N.E.A. for November. It is full of very timely 
and valuable features. Every N.E.A. member 
receives the Journal. 

The N.E.A. Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education has been or- 
ganized and is busy at work at headquarters 
in Washington. Dr. Donald DuShane is execu- 
tive secretary. Members of the executive com- 
mittee, numbering ten, ‘‘are widely representa- 
tive both geographically and_ professionally.” 
The Commission will be made up of a repre- 
sentative from each state and territory ap- 
pointed by the state association. Wisconsin’s 
representative is Secretary O. H. Plenzke. When 
in action, this commission will work for 900,- 
000 teachers. The purposes of the commission 
are: 


1. To foster and create teaching conditions which 
will stimulate new enthusiasms, better morale, 
greater consecration to the national welfare. 

2. To bring to the public a fuller understanding 
of the necessity of better education for all 
the people, if our American democracy and 
way of life are to be maintained. 

3. To defend teachers, schools, school systems, 
and the cause of education when unjustly 
attacked. 

4. To investigate charges against teachers, 
schools, and educational methods and _pro- 
cedures. 

5. To protect schools as far as possible from 
the destructive effects of the critical period 
which the nation is now entering. 


Every teacher in Wisconsin will be proud 
to support such Commission in its work. 


N.E.A. 100%ERS: Reports are coming in from 
100% cities and schools. Here are some of the 
September returns: 

The city of Two Rivers Supt. Fred G. 
Bishop. This is the sixteenth successive year 
that the entire city system of Two Rivers has 
affiliated with the N.E.A.—an enviable record. 
We salute you, teachers of T. R. 


Winneconne Public Schools—Supt. G. R. Leistikow, 


four years 

Clintonville Public Schools — Supt. H. J. Powell, 
three years 

Delavan Public Schools 
years 

Kimberly Public Schools 
years 

Ripon Public Schools 


-Supt. James Luther, five 
Supt. J. R. Gerritts, two 
Supt. R. H. Licking, two years 
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Jefferson School, Sheboygan, six years 

Butte des Morts School, Menasha, two years 

U. S. Grant School, Milwaukee, nine years 

James Whitcomb Riley School, Milwaukee, 8 years 

I suppose you are all preparing for the 
American Education Week program. For fur- 
ther suggestions see the Nov. N.E.A. Journal. 

The 1943 Year Book of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators will deal with 
the problems of young people between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five. 

There are six major Social Security bills 
before Congress: S. 670 Walsh and S. 1952 
Johnson, apply chiefly to educational employ- 
ees; H. R. 1092 Lesinski, applies to public 
employees only; H. R. 4882 Healy, applies 
to many occupations including public employ- 
ees; H. R. 1410 Larrabee and S. 1932 Downey, 
general pension plan for all persons regardless 
of occupation. Anyone interested in any of 
these bills may procure copies of the House 
bills from House Document Room, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Senate copies from Senate 
Document Room. The House bills were re- 
ferred to Ways and Means Committee; the 
Senate bills were referred to Senate Committee 
on Finance. 

The federal government is preparing to meet 
the problem of rehabilitating the 200,000 
young men rejected for military service because 
of remedial physical defects, and there was a 
suggestion for possible federal aid to the edu- 
cational systems of poor states, which seems to 
be the answer to the 100,000 young men re- 
jected on educational grounds. These young 
men could not meet the fourth grade educa- 
tional standard set by the Army as necessary 
to military training. It has been suggested by 
Secretary Givens of the N.E.A. that school 
people and other citizens write to the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. and express appreciation for 
his concern and his statement made on Federal 
aid for education at his press conference on 
October 10th. Secretary Givens writes to mem- 
bers of the N.E.A. Legislative Commission that 
“undoubtedly Federal Aid for education can 
be obtained if the President recommends to 
the Congress that such legislation be enacted.” 
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HOW TO CARVE A TURKEY* 


By COLONEL STOOPNAGLE 


HERE used to be a time, not so long ago, 

usually the last Thursday in November, 
when a person could normally expect to sit 
down to a nice turkey dinner. But in 1939, 
this holiday became a season instead of a day. 
Now, if Grandma says she'll be up Thanks- 
giving, you can expect her any time between 
the 21st of November and Christmas, unless 
you happen to know what state she comes 
from, and then you're not sure whether she 
prefers to stick with her own state or play 
along with yours. 

The biggest thing we have to contend with 
in the Thanksgiving season is father, whom 
someone always seems to have appointed to do 
the dirty work on the gobbler. It would be my 
suggestion, in view of the thoroughly in- 
capable job he usually does, that the first, or 
Primary, Thanksgiving be given over to the 
practise of de-winging and de-legging the 
turkey. There are many ways of gouging this 
delectable fowl, but I heartily advocate the 
Stoopnagle System, which does away entirely 
with the bothersome fork and knife. I call 
this the Yankeroo, or Heave-ho method, and 
it is profusely illustrated in my new book 
called Gobbler Gabble, which is not yet in its 
first edition. I shall be very happy indeed to 
give you herewith my succession of movements 
and counter-movements without which the 
ardent Yankeroo-fanatic is absolutely helpless: 

1. Fashion yourself a pair of sandpaper gloves. 

2. Don them. 

3. Have someone place cooked turkey before you. 
(Otherwise, you'll look as though you were shadow 
boxing.) 

4. Grab turkey with left hand by the nape of the 
neck and hold firmly. 

5. Rest period. Five minutes. Listen to news on 
radio. If radio happens to be in other room, you may 
let go his neck. Otherwise, you will take either the 
neck or the whole bird into the other room, which 
is not part of this system, and might turn out to be 
very messy. 

6. Return to task, feeling fine and fit again. 

7. Re-grab turkey-neck with left hand, and with 
right hand grab nether or other end of bird. Funny, 
this leaves no hand for doing anything else. Better 
let go with right hand. 

8. Now grasp leg nearest you with right hand 
(The leg is one of the things the turkey used to 
walk on, and may be distinguished from the wing by 
the fact that the wing has no upper joint and is 
white meat instead of dark meat, which the leg is.) 

9. This is a bit difficult, but here is where most 
Yankeroos get the system wrong. The leg is grasped 


* The Great Northern Goat (Nov. 1940). 
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firmly and held down in a vise-like grip, while the 
rest of the bird is manipulated. In other words, the 
bird should be torn from the leg, not the leg from 
the bird. (Care must be taken not to do whatever 
you are probably doing right here.) 

10. Rest period. Recitation by Norbert, aged five 
Glue new sand on sandpaper gloves where worn 
off. Dry gloves in hot oven, but be sure your hands 
are not in them. 

11. Back to the task before us. Now that the tur 
key is off one leg, the next trick is to get at the 
white meat, for everyone wants some white meat and 
some dark, except those who prefer just white or just 
dark, in which case, simply tell them they'll take 
what they get and like it 

12. This is the point where everyone asks for the 
wishbone. Tell them there is no wishbone i” this 
turkey, because he had everything he could wish for 
when he was alive. This will not only solve that 
problem, but will cause gales of laughter, and clap- 
ping, too, especially if you raise an Applause Sign 

13. Stuffing is stuff that a turkey is stuffed with, 
and I fully recommend dipping into this mess daintily 
with the bare hands. However, there is another school 
which asserts it’s more graceful to hold the bird aloft 
with both hands and squeeze the stuffing out of it 
like toothpaste. This often results, too, in a good 
deal of clean merriment, particularly if junior gets 
the whole works at once. 

14. Ripping the white meat. 

a. Place the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand on the skin (turkey’s) near the base of the 
neck, just above the shoulder blades. At the count 
of three, rip the skin off clear down to the other 
end. Then, laying the skin deftly aside, start from 
the back bone and pick large hunks of white meat 
off with a vertical motion, just as though you were 
scraping chewing gum off the nursery wall. 

b. Ditto on other side 

15. Excuse yourself from the table on some pre- 
text, and go directly to your shower-bath. Undress 
Turn on shower. (Not too hot, mind you, or you'll 
scald yourself.) Get into shower. Bathe. Use bath 
towel. (After stepping out of shower, of course, 
silly.) Dress. Return to dining room. Here you dis- 
cover that all the turkey is gone except the bones 

16. Eat bones 
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Letha J. Cote 
Galesville High School 


N ALMOST certain sign of spring in the 
smaller high schools throughout the state 
is the return of the annual forensic program. 
Though forensics is an important branch 
of speech training in the majority of small 
Wisconsin high schools, one finds that the 
manner in which this division of the speech 
work is handled varies from school to school. 
The number of students who participate in 
forensics ranges all the way from a few who 
“volunteer for service’ (and who usually need 
it least) to all pupils enrolled. Needless to say, 
each of the many systems in use, whether extra- 
curricular or part of regular classroom courses, 
has its good and bad points. 

Galesville for the past few years has em- 
ployed a system which has proved interesting 
and beneficial to the entire enrollment. The 
forensic work is a standing spring unit in each 
of the English classes, handled by two teachers. 

Approximately five weeks is spent on the 
work. During the first week orientation to the 
five divisions of forensics, or their review, 
and the careful selection of materials available 
and suitable are the subject of study. At the 
end of the second week each student has begun 
a study and analysis of his own particular 
selection. The ensuing two weeks are devoted 
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to oral work, with suggestions and criticisms 
forthcoming from the students and teacher, 
and to the memory of selections which require 
it. Thus, every student is improving in his 
own forensic division and is at the same time 
learning more about the fundamentals of the 
other four divisions. 

At the end of four weeks students are ready 
to make class ballots to be used in judging the 
work. Separate ballots are formed for each 
type of speech activity. Each class section has 
its own contest in each division—each judged 
by a set of three upper-classmen who are 
themselves participating in a different division 
from the one they judge. 

Since each year of English has two sections 
in Galesville, the next round of contest is one 
section with the other section from the same 
class—English I A and I B, HA and II B, 
and so on. In the third round all class winners 
are in one grand contest, to eliminate down 
to the best representatives in the five fields for 
the whole school. Even to this last contest 
judges are students; and experience has proved 
that student judges are good ones—conscienti- 
imbued with a sense of honor and re- 
sponsibility, and decidedly ‘'speech-conscious.”’ 

All along, the judging has been guided by 
the class-made ballots. Each ballot provides a 
numerical value for various criteria, but the 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Matthew H. Willing 
University of Wisconsin 


HAT democrats object to in the theory 

of totalitarian education is, of course, 
totalitarianism itself. Totalitarianism seems to 
us to mean: 


. Domination by an inviolable political state. 

. The semi-deification of leaders. 

. The sanctification of all means to political 
ends. 

. The glorification of selflessness. 

. The apotheosis of prescribed emotion. 

6. The idolizing of the warrior citizen. 


wn = 


a > 


Since democrats cannot accept any of these 
totalitarian sanctities they cannot accept their 
derivatives in education. 

The repudiation of totalitarian educational 
theory does not call for complete denial of 
value to all educational movements in totali- 
tarian countries. Democrats recognize the im- 
portance of physical fitness and health, of uni- 
versal elementary education, of the liberation 
of talent from the suppressions of poverty and 
class distinctions, of a currently realistic cur- 
riculum, of the simplification and articulation 
of school systems, and of prestige for the 
teaching profession. All these values may have 
been enhanced by the dictators and do remind 
us of a good deal of unfinished business in 
our democracy. Things like these, however, do 
not in themselves produce the totalitarian citi- 
zen. That job appears to call for educational 
enterprises which are anything but democratic 
and which, I suspect, in the long run will 
prove anything but humane. 

I will limit the present statement of what 
democrats must repudiate in the theory of 
totalitarian education to three principles. The 
first is the idea that the school is purely and 
solely an instrument of the state to do the bid- 
ding of political government. It is sometimes 
said among us that the school is an investment 
of the state and that its whole business is to 
pay dividends to the state. If by this one 
means that the school’s sole business is to pro- 
duce the citizen (the political man) I cannot 
square it with my concept of democracy. If by 
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it is meant merely that the school’s sole busi- 
ness is to socialize the individual in terms of 
the kind of society we here approve, I am less 
disturbed though not wholly satisfied. The 
school is indeed an investment of society, but 
schooling is an investment of the individual. 
Unless both society and the individual (pupil) 
get dividends, and such dividends as show the 
advantage of doing business together, the 
school and the schooling are not good. Even in 
individualistic America a school that forgets 
society and its political aspects is not much of 
a school, and I admit that there has been too 
great a tendency in this direction. But chang- 
ing circumstances bring quick reactions among 
our people, and it is quite conceivable that we 
might wake up some fine morning to discover 
that education had been sold out overnight to 
politics. In this country the school must re- 
main an investment of the state, it is true, but 
the state must also remain an investment of 
the school. Furthermore, it is up to everybody 
to see to it that the separate accounts are kept 
straight. 

The second principle of totalitarian educa- 
tion which democrats cannot accept is that of 
the complete integration of the pupil in the 
citizen. It is, of course, a logical implication 
of the first. Says a prominent German educa- 
tor: “When the new banner of the National 
Socialist liberation movement, demanding un- 
conditional sacrifice was unfurled before them 
(German youth), they swore allegiance to this 
struggle which at last claimed the whole man.” 
The sole end in view in Nazi education, says 
the Reich Minister of Education, is political 
self-consciousness, the foremost exemplar of 
which is Adolph Hitler himself. Says he again, 
“All types of training are to have but one goal: 
the shaping of the Nationa! socialistic man.” 
And it is the whole man that is to be involved, 
not body, mind, or intellect separably. To lose 
oneself in the German state is the test of one’s 
education. Citizenship is at once to absorb the 
whole man and to produce the whole man. 

Now we democrats just cannot accept this, 
I think, even with the democratic state in 
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mind. We do not believe that the whole man 
should lose himself in the political state or 
that a man achieves wholeness (of a satis- 
factory sort at least) by complete and lasting 
self denial in the interests of a national ideal 
or a national order. We believe that the high- 
est function of education is to promote self- 
realization and not self-denial. We haven't 
much place for selflessness in a democracy. The 
fellow who forgets what he is and where he 
is every time a fuehrer struts by or thunders 
on the atmosphere isn’t of much use to us here. 
We know, of course, that a man doesn’t amount 
to much except as he participates in the life 
of his society and shares in its hopes and 
fears, but we know just as vividly that his 
legitimate aim in all this is to find himself—to 
cultivate a self that will be a joy to him and 
to society as well. 


Narrow—And Yet Excessive 


The notion of integration which dominates 
totalitarian education is at once a narrow one 
and an excessive one. The whole man which 
it accounts for is both shrunken and danger- 
ous. The whole society that it envisages is a 
horrible thing for a democrat to look upon. 
The attempts which have been made to in- 
tegrate curricula in accord with these concep- 
tions make all the school experiences of youth 
revolve around a few fixed ideas to the total 
disregard of values that lie outside. We want 
an integrated society here too, but not of such 
a cost. Surely we want 
integrated 


a kind or at such 
integrated individuals here too 
enough at least to get around in one piece. But 
we don’t want an individual integration that 
makes a man an automaton, a maniac, or an 
eternal sucker. 

The third principle of totalitarian education 
that implies practices inimical to democracy is 
that the process of teaching is one of exer- 
cising a dominant personal influence over the 
young. This is the famous leader principle. It 
has always been lauded by the anti-democratic 
and frequently called, without apology, hero 
worship. The heroes, the hand picked heroes, 
have to carry the major burden of Nazi, Fascist, 
and Bolshevist education. They must put in 
long hours on their pedestals and under their 
hot halos. To a democrat the performance at 
first glance looks silly, on second, or maybe 
third, glance it looks highly dangerous. At 
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heart we who believe in democracy feel that 
heroizing isn’t very good for the hero and is, 
in the long run, distinctly less good for the 
heroizer. We would recognize our heroes, of 
course, but we don’t like to overwork them or 
have them always cluttering up the highways 
of contemporary life. Actually we do make a 
good deal out of a hero like Lincoln. Wash- 
ington, too, even though his democracy is a 
bit puzzling to us, we hold aloft on proper 
occasions. Andrew Jackson would get our at- 
tention more frequently if he were not so rough. 
After all, we know that genuinely democratic 
heroes are rather hard to display under the 
floodlights or to orchestrate in the Wagnerian 
manner. For the most part democratic heroes 
are very humble folk indeed and they leave 
little in the way of printed records or dazzling 
traditions. They are everyday men and women 
engaged in living life bravely in all its forms 
but without easy access to or much personal 
inclination toward the camera and the micro- 
phone. 

The totalitarian teacher must not only keep 
the dead heroes well lit up, but he must also 
take every care not to pass over any living hero 
so designated by the party. Above all he must 
not neglect the All-Highest who is supposed 
to be running the show. This immanent and 
universal deity must be hoisted up incessantly 
before class, during class, and after class. He is 
the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. 
Says an Italian textbook, ‘Religious dogmas 
are not discussed because they are truths re- 
vealed by God. Fascist principles are not dis- 
cussed because they come from the mind of a 
genius: Benito Mussolini.” 

The old education, says a Nazi leader, failed 
because it abandoned command, example, and 
the direct appeal. The new education will not 
continue the error. The domination of the 
weak by the strong, whether such domination 
is effected through force, propaganda, or 
hypnotism does not jibe with the American 
temper. Obedience, the cardinal virtue in all 
totalitarian youth, we prefer to transmute as 
early as possible into social sensitivity and 
reasoned acceptance of social and personal 
values. We understand perfectly that the 
young can be trained through command, ex- 
ample, and the direct appeal; but we insist 
that when the job is finished they will not be 
democrats. It is on the development of 
democrats that we take our stand. 
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HAT Wisconsin schools are continuing to 

keep in the vanguard of modern educa- 
tional practices is demonstrated by the growth 
of School Lunch Programs throughout the 
state, and with the start of the 1941—42 school 
year more than 1,700 city and rural schools 
were participating in the new statewide pro- 
gram for better child health and nutrition 
through the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion's School Lunch Program. 

The School Lunch Program in Wisconsin, as 
well as in the nation, is nothing new to educa- 
tors who have been interested in child prob- 
lems and have advocated the necessity for a 
school lunch. 

These were impelled by several factors. One 
was the realization that children from low- 
income families and public assistance groups 
were actually not getting enough food to pro- 
vide for proper physical and mental growth. 
In other instances, children from families 
where both parents were working often went 
with scanty breakfasts and even scantier din- 
ner buckets to pore for long hours over diffi- 
cult problems of mathematics, geography and 
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kindred school subjects. Youngsters from other 
homes were suffering from the lack of an ade- 
quate diet, just because family eating habits, 
handed down from generation to generation, 
were the direct cause of many cases of vitamin 
starvation. 

When the Surplus Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
announced several years that food 
products from its stocks, purchased to relieve 
glutted farm markets, would be available to 
schools operating or desiring to inaugurate 
school lunch programs, educators were quick 
to take advantage of the offer. 

The first expansion of the program in Wis- 
occurred in schools already having 
facilities for the preparation and serving of 
lunches. The welcome addition of many types 
of food products from the Surplus Marketing 
Administration made it possible to serve, with- 
out cost, many hundreds of children from 
needy families who formerly were unable to 
dine at school cafeterias because of the costs 
involved. 

It was also possible to serve better meals 
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at lowered costs for all children in need of a 
more adequate diet. 

In many cases, the Works Project Admin- 
istration made it possible for schools to operate 
programs which formerly could not participate 
due to the cost. 

With the successful inauguration of the 
program in town and village schools, the 
movement rapidly spread throughout the state. 
At the start of the school year, a total of 65,765 
eligible children were finding the State of Wis- 
consin making a substantial contribution to 
better child health and better citizenship 
through the School Lunch Program. 

Regulations surrounding the use of com- 
modities for school lunch programs are simple. 
The Surplus Marketing Administration, an 
agency of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, buys the food in its general pro- 
gram aimed at stabilizing and broadening 
markets for American farm products. These 
foods are turned over to state welfare agencies 
which, in turn, handle allocations to individual 
schools, including public and parochial schools, 
not operated for a profit, on the basis of the 
number of needy and those in need of a more 
adequate diet. 

The commodities may be commingled with 
other foods which the schools may obtain to 
supplement or round out those furnished by 
the Surplus Marketing Administration, and all 
children taking lunches at the school are 
eligible to participate. Those from families 
able to pay are charged a small sum to cover 
the cost of the commodities purchased, and 
those from needy families are served without 
cost in such a manner that no discrimination 
or segregation is made between the groups. In 
many schools all are served without cost. 

Schools are allowed to make their 
choices of commodities, based upon facilities 
they have for preparation, from stocks on hand 
in the county. Such items as concentrated soup, 
honey, enriched flour, peanut butter, and fruit 
are available for School Lunch Programs at the 
present time. 

Those schools which do not have facilities 
for the preparation of complete lunches, as is 
the case with many rural schools, confine their 
lunch to the preparation of one hot dish and 
serve fresh and canned fruits available. In 
others, with no facilities for heating, the fresh 
fruits and fruit juices are served to supplement 
the lunch box contents. 


own 
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By enlisting the cooperation of school board 
members, teachers, parent-teacher groups and 
civic and fraternal organizations, several hun- 
dred schools in Wisconsin have found it 
possible to obtain stoves, culinary equipment 
and establish complete hot lunches where none 
formerly existed. School parties, benefits and 
plays have been staged, and the funds used 





to purchase supplemental foods for such 
programs. 
FORENSICS— (Continued from page 148) 


final decisions are in terms of quality—“A”’ 
rank, ‘B,” and so on. Thus no student is 
“first,” another “‘second,’”’ and another “‘third.”’ 

From this point on, the forensic program 
branches out to be an evening local perform- 
ance, with judges townspeople who are both 
competent and interested in the work. 

Galesville is a member of the Coulee Con- 
ference League, and this year at an early meet- 
ing of coaches and principals the League went 
on record to combine the idea of a forensic 
contest with a forensic festival and to abandon 
the awarding of cups and trophies, and to sub- 
stitute “‘A’’ and “'B” ratings for the previous 
“first’’ and “‘second” places. Thus each school 
in the conference this past year was permitted 
and encouraged to send three rather than two 
local ‘‘A’s”’ in each of the five speech fields to 
Onalaska, March 27th. Since this meant a 
great increase in the total number who attended 
over the number for previous years, more time 
was needed for the program, and more judges. 
It was also decided to limit the length of the 
declamations and orations to six minutes and 
to encourage the participants to spend about 
one minute introducing, explaining, or sum- 
marizing a part of a selection if it were longer 
than six minutes originally. It was felt that 
this introduction would give the student an 
Opportunity to display his originality in cutting 
and also demonstrate his conversational talent. 

Other schools which have attempted to 
make forensic gatherings more in the nature 
of festivals have heartily approved of this 
plan. We in Galesville have enjoyed this year’s 
method, and for each student who received 
“A” in our local contest we know we have 
many more who in our class-rooms have de- 
veloped and grown in their speech work and 
who merit an “A” on growth; this, we feel, 
warrants our requiring forensic training of all 
for this period in the spring. 
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Have Wisconsin Teachers Lost Al 





























































































































R. B. Thiel 
Prof. of Ed., Lawrence College 


N MAY 29, 1941, the 93rd anniversary 

of Wisconsin's statehood, Gov. Julius 
Heil signed Bill No. 1, A, repealing Sec. 39.40 
of the statutes, commonly known as_ the 
Teacher Tenure Act of 1937. 

Since then many teachers have been wonder- 
ing what effect this has had upon their tenure 
rights. One thing is sure, the repeal was 
prospective, so that under the existing circum- 
stances, no young teacher beginning to teach 
now, nor one who had not completed the five 
years of probation before May 29, 1941, can 
look forward to permanent tenure. 

But what is the legal status of the tenure 
rights of those teachers who had already at- 
tained tenure under the Act of 1937? This is 
a question far more difficult to answer. In 
fact, no final answer is possible until the State 
Supreme Court shall have passed upon the spe- 
cific question that will be raised in this article. 
To do this speedily a test case must be brought 
before the court. This no doubt will be done. 

Before stating this question concisely, it is 
necessary to review a little of the history that 
has affected the case of the tenure teacher 
through several very recent occurrences. It will 
be easier to follow the logic of the situation if 
the more recent are mentioned first. In April 
1940 an advisory referendum was submitted to 
the voters of Wisconsin, many of whom had 
no legal interest in the matter as the tenure 
act did not apply to their schools. However, 
those in favor of repeal won by a small margin, 
so small that the members of the state legisla- 
ture hesitated to commit themselves to an 
early repeal of the measure. 

Furthermore, many of the legislators who 
wished to wipe the tenure law off the statute 
books did not see how it could be done after 
the Supreme Court ruling in State ex rel. 
Schmidt v. District #2 Town of Red Springs, 
(294 N. W. 36), which may be referred to 
as the Shawano case. 
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The facts of the case may be briefly stated: 
Mrs. Schmidt, married, and a teacher in a one- 
room rural school, at the time the Legislature 
of 1939 repealed the application of tenure to 
teachers of such schools, claimed that her 
tenure rights were not affected, as the repeal 
was prospective only, merely applying to 
teachers who had not yet acquired tenure. She 
claimed that as the repeal was not retrospec- 
tive, she was left secure in the enjoyment of 
her tenure rights. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court in its deci- 
sion, Dec. 3, 1940, upheld the contention of 
Mrs. Schmidt and called attention to a funda- 
mental principle the high court had followed 
as a precedent for a considerable time. It is 
best to state this word for word, as follows: 
“It is one of the fundamental rules of con- 
struction that legislation must be considered as 
addressed to the future, not to the past. This 
rule will always be followed except in cases of 
remedial statutes, or where there is something 
on the face of the enactment putting it beyond 
doubt that the legislature intended it to operate 
retrospectively.” (Filipkowski v. Springfield 
F. & M. Inc. Co. (206 Wis. 39) (238 
N. W. 828). 

This principle was quoted by Justice Wick- 
hem, who wrote the ruling of the court in the 
Shawano case just mentioned. If this principle 
was sound in Dec. 5, 1940, why isn’t it equally 
sound today? The answer seems quite obvious 
to most of us, but it. was not to Attorney 
General Martin, as will be shown. 

On April 15, 1941, in response to a ques- 
tion submitted to the Attorney General by a 
Senate committee, he made a very different 
ruling, which by the way has no final bearing 
on the case and may be set aside by any state 
court. The question was: “If a teacher has ac- 
quired tenure under the existing law, does she 
retain all of her rights and privileges accorded 
her under the present law, even though it is 
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repealed.’ Although the question does not as 
it is worded, call for a direct answer on the 
principle of permanent tenure rights, we shall 
let that pass for the moment and study the 
answer, which follows: 

“Section 39.40 does not grant contract or 
vested rights to those who have obtained tenure 
pursuant to its provisions.” So much of the 
answer is probably true, as the contractual na- 
ture of tenure rights was carefully defined in 
the Morrison case which the Supreme Court 
handed down shortly before the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s ruling. The exact import of this will be 
carefully explained later in this article. 

The second part of the ruling follows: 
“Since no contract or vested rights are created, 
the repeal of the section would terminate any 
rights which a teacher had acquired thereunder. 
The situation would stand as though the 
statutes had never existed.” To this we cannot 
agree as it violates the principle on which 
Judge Wickhem based his exposition in the 
Shawano case already referred to. 

The Attorney general based his reasoning on 
a very old case, Dillon v. Linder, (36 Wis. 
344) handed down in June 1874 and written 
by the illustrious Chief Justice C. J. Ryan. It 
was good law at that time under circumstances 
then prevailing. It will throw light on the case 
if these are recalled, to wit: Mrs. Dillon in 
1872 brought suit against one Linder, a tavern 
keeper, for injuries in a runaway accident 
alleged to have been suffered by her in con- 
sequence of the sale of intoxicating liquor by 
said Linder to her husband. The tavern keeper 
refused to pay, because before judgment in the 
case had been granted, the law of 1872, on 
which the wife sued, had just been repealed. 
In those remote horse and buggy days the 
question of equal rights of men and women, 
even before the law, was a radical innovation. 

Thus the early progressive law in early 
liberal Wisconsin, the law of 1872 which gave 
Mrs. Dillon a right to sue or to bring action 
in court, was again repealed before the judg- 
ment was rendered in the suit for damages, 
hence the unfortunate woman found that her 
civil right in court no longer existed. Hence 
under precedents existing in 1874, Judge 
Wickhem could rule no differently. However, 
a good deal of water has gone over the dam 
since then, some of which evidently escaped 
the attention of the Attorney General. 


In short, it may be concluded that the 
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similarity between the rights of Mrs. Dillon 
and thwarted tenure teachers of today, is rather 
remote. Furthermore, the accepted principle of 
retrospective legislation in 1941 is very differ- 
ent from the conception in 1874. One might 
even recall the fact that in addition, there is 
at present an equal rights law spread upon the 
statute books of today. 

According to the principle stated in the 
Shawano case it should be clear that teachers 
who had the right to permanent tenure on May 
29, 1941, when the governor signed the re- 
pealing act, still have it. Svnce the intention of 
the legislature to make a repealing act retroac- 
tive must be clearly and specifically expressed, 
a glance at the exact wording of the repeal 
should make its present application plain. 

The official act No. 1, A, Chapter 183 Laws 
of 1941 is exactly quoted: ‘To repeal 39.40 of 
the statutes, relating to teacher security in em- 
ployment. The people of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, represented in senate and assembly, do 
enact as follows: Section I. Section 39.40 of 
the statutes is repealed. Section 2. This act 
shall take effect upon passage and publication.” 

The closest scrutiny of this wording does 
not reveal the slightest intention of the legis- 
lature to make the application retroactive. It 
must therefore follow that the right to per- 
manent tenure of tenure teachers, unless waived 
by them, is just as binding as it ever was, re- 
gardless of the passage of this repeal which is 
specifically prospective only as pointed out in 
the Shawano case. 

One of the main points relative to teacher 
tenure still remains to be clarified. According 
to the statutes and to the court decisions re- 
cently rendered just what is the nature of this 
tenure right? In the case: Morrison v. Board 
of Education, City of West Allis, (297 N. W. 
383) the Wisconsin Supreme Court in an 
opinion written by Justice Wickhem, answered 
that question. The ruling represents a de- 
parture from previous decisions, but it will 
have to be accepted until the court decrees 
otherwise. 

A brief recitation of the facts of this case 
will facilitate the understanding of what is 
involved. Miss Morrison, a secondary school 
teacher, became 65 years of age on Nov. 4, 
1939. On Nov. 6 following, she signed a con- 
tract to teach up to the close of school in June 
1940. On that date she was given notice that 
she would not be granted a contract or as- 
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signed to any duties for the coming school 
year. Later she was granted a hearing and her 
request to teach until June 1941 was denied. 

The denial was based on the Wisconsin 
legislative act, Chapter 121, Laws of 1939: 
“After July 1, 1940, the provisions of this sec- 
tion (Teacher Tenure Act of 1937) shall not 
apply to a teacher after the close of the school 
year during which such teacher shall have at- 
tained the age of 65 years prior to July 1, 1940, 
except that this sub-section shall not apply to 
principals, superintendents, or supervising 
teachers’. A careful reading of this act makes 
it plain that the intention of the legislature 
was to make the act retrospective, as well as 
prospective. 

However, Miss Morrison in her suit, also 
attacked the act on constitutional grounds, 
claiming that her tenure rights were contrac- 
tual and could not be set aside even by the 
legislature as the United States constitution 
declares: “that no state shall pass any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” The 
clause exempting principals, superintendents, 
and supervising teachers was also assailed but 
the court set this aside, as well within the 
constitutional rights of the legislature. 

The question before the court resolved itself 
into a definition of the exact nature of rights 
under tenure, a very technical and difficult 
matter to determine. This consideration had 
been passed on before by several state courts 
and twice by the United States Supreme Court, 
which set aside the interpretation of tenure 
rights as strictly vested or inviolable contractual 
rights and held to the doctrine that the 
‘overeignty of the state must not be limited 
unless the wording of the statute is plain and 
specific that the state intended that such was 
the case. 

A careful reading of the tenure act of 1937 
will make evident that there is no such specific 
declaration, although in previous decisions the 
Supreme Court had implied that such was the 
case, particularly: in O'Neil v. Blied (206 
N. W. 213) and in State ex rel. Nyberg v. 
School Directors of Milwaukee, (209 N. W. 
683). In this Morrison case decision the court 
held otherwise by declaring: ‘‘The fact that 
employment as a teacher is initiated by con- 
tract does not mean that a statute making the 
employment permanent creates or continues a 
contractual relationship. It simply creates 
permanent employment as a teacher.” 
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Accepting this statement of the court it is 
clear that permanent tenure rights do not pro- 
tect a teacher in such matters, as retirement at 
a specified age, or reduction in salary, or re- 
tirement benefits as to amount, as long as such 
are in the public interest and are not ar 
bitrary. Nevertheless it is plain that the court 
recognizes the right to permanent employment. 

In conclusion, it may be asserted that as the 
repeal of the Teacher Tenure Law on May 29, 
1941, was not specifically made retroactive in 
its application by the state legislature, it is evi- 
dent that the right of teachers of Wisconsin 
who attained tenure prior to May 29, 1941, to 
continued permanent employ ment stands unim- 
paired, by decision of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court in the Shawano and West Allis cases 
quoted above. 


More Recent Events Affecting 
Tenure Rights 

Since the composition of the above article, 
several slightly new aspects of the situation 
have arisen. The full text of the Supreme Court 
case: Morgan v. Potter (298 N. W. 763) 
handed down June 12, 1941, has now become 
available. * 

The implications in this case are closely 
similar to those covered in the Morrison, or 
West Allis case, except that the Morgan case 
is based on Sec. 42.55 applying to cities of the 
first class, rather than on the general statute, 
39.40. The statute applying to Milwaukee 
teachers reads as follows: ‘Any teacher coming 
under the provisions of this section (42.55), 
who has attained the age of seventy years shall 
be retired by the managing body of the schools 
at the end of the school year in which said 
teacher has reached the age of seventy years.” 

This wording added in 1939 to the original 
tenure act of 1909, is even more specific than 
that in 39.40 and makes retirement at seventy 
mandatory. It is also obvious that a// Méilwau- 
kee tenure teachers are included as “coming 
under the provisions of this section,’ so the 
statute clearly has a retrospective application. 

In the body of the decision, Justice Fowler, 
who wrote the opinion, makes the following 
statement: ‘If the provision granting the right, 
possessed the essentials of a contract—if the 
right was based upon a consideration as dis- 
tinguished from being a mere gratuity, the 


* Since the foregoing was written the U.S. Supreme 
Court refused to review the case—Editor 
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right could not be taken away, or its obliga- 
tion impaired.” In this statement the higher 
court appears to have overlooked that the re- 
quirement of a term of probationary service 
may well be construed to constitute a real 
consideration. 

In the particular case the court states further: 
‘No written contract is here involved. The in- 
stant plaintiff was not obligated by contract, 
or by the terms of the original statute to re- 
main in her employment. She might have 
resigned at any time without subjecting herself 
to any penalty or damages. The state in grant- 
ing the tenure privileges required nothing of 
the teacher. The state’s grant was without con- 
sideration. What tenure the state gave by the 
1909 enactment it could by subsequent enact- 
ment take away. The state by enacting the 
tenure provision did not surrender its right to 
re-determine, in the future the qualifications of 
its teachers, or its public policy in relation to 
tenure.” 

The above quotation is subject to some in- 
terpretation. Clearly a Milwaukee teacher is 
not obligated to stay in service after seventy, 
but before that time is clearly bound by con- 
tract as per the Milwaukee regulations and may 
under certain circumstances be subject to 
damages for breach of contract. At any rate 
such is true of all Wisconsin teachers who are 
employed under contract from year to year. 

The second provision as to whether the state 
may modify, or even take away tenure rights, 
is sound, as the sovereignty of the state is not 
to be challenged. However, the state is bound 
to an extent by its own rules or regulations. 
It may be assumed that perhaps the state may 
abolish all existing tenure rights, but in that 
case it is expected that it make clear beyond 
a doubt, that repeal is retrospective, and not 
merely prospective. In repealing 39.40 this 
has not been made clear. 

In a very recent circuit court case, which 
has been appealed, and may soon be passed on 
by the Supreme Court, Gartzke v. Board of 
Education of Village of Bonduel, a different 
issue has been raised. For instance, when Mrs. 
Schmidt made her appeal there was still a 
tenure provision left to sue on. Now that the 
tenure act has been wiped out, it may be said 
there is nothing left on which to base a suit 
involving tenure. 

To this it may be replied that since the re- 
peal of Sec. 39.40 was not made retroactive, 
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the act is still in effect as applied to teachers 
who had attained tenure rights prior to May 
29, 1941. This is truly the specific point of law 
involved. What the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
will rule on this is not predictable. What it 
ought to do is likewise a conjecture and wholly 
within the courts’ prerogative. 





(Continued from 
page 145) 





And I see Nevada. 

I see Reno, the biggest little city in the world, 
and I see Nevada justice grinding out 
divorces and I see Carson City. 

And there is Montana smudged with smoke and 
tinted by her copper mines and Utah, and 
the painted desert of Arizona and the clean, 
dry air of New Mexico. 

And I look at the West so full of people and 
places and things and strangeness and 
beauty. 


And I am proud, for this same West is a part of 
America, and I, too, am a part of America. 

And with deep conviction and great dignity and 
no hysteria we consider what must be done. 

For there is much to do. 

Much to be done which needs doing quickly, 
earnestly, passionately, 

But without hysteria. 

Above all without hysteria. 

If there is any among us who is not of us, talk 
to him and persuade him. 


That is one thing we must do. 

Unite and knit more closely all traditions so that 
though there may be many traditions there 
will be no factions. 

And this is another thing we must do. 

We must accept our duties as citizens with better 
grace than ever before. 

We must poll our vote with greater thought and 
rear our children with diligence so they will 
be more intelligent citizens and we must not 
turn our backs on our neighbor's distress or 
close our eyes to chicanery among those 
whom we have clothed with the dignity of 
public office, 

For we must be a united force, with courage, 
with dignity, with humility, but with the 
wrath of a vengeful heaven for anyone 
within or without our borders who would 
tamper for one instant with our fine heritage. 


For this is America and you and I are part of 
America. 
And we are proud. 
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CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES OF OTHER TEACHERS 


THE IN-SERVICE TEACHER 
TRAINING PLAN 


D. E. Upson 
County Superintendent, Janesville 


EACHERS have been feeling the need for 

a broader and more intensive in-service 
training program. Since certificates are granted 
to teachers without a degree, wouldn't it be a 
wise step on the part of the colleges to follow 
up their two and three year people with a 
well planned course of study to be taken by 
the teachers during the school year? 

For many years teachers’ colleges have fol- 
lowed the outmoded, traditional theory that 
students must take work at the college in order 
to get credit toward their degree. Progressive 
systems in other states have developed an in- 
service training program that is put on the 
same basis as the regular college course taken 
on the campus. 

What type of in-service training could be 
provided? That question is easily answered by 
the beginning teacher. In the first year of her 
teaching career, she is confronted by many ex- 
periences that could not have developed dur- 
ing her college training. Wouldn't it seem 
logical then, that the college follow up her 
work and offer suggestions as to how it could 
be improved? She may have difficulty in test- 
ing, in the teaching of a particular subject, or 
she may be interested in carrying on some form 
of experiment throughout the year. If she has 
a problem and attempts to solve it through a 
program of hard, intensive study and work, 
she should be given credit for it. 

Most colleges are centrally located and could 
carry on an extension program to meet the 
needs of the particular community. Some have 
started along this line, but many are still 
clinging to the old idea that all credit must be 
given to students who actually come to the 
college. It would seem logical for each college 
to delegate a number of its professors to act 
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in the capacity of field supervisors, who were 
actually to follow up the work of its gradu- 
ates. No doubt they could find how their own 
college curriculum could be improved, and in 
turn recommend changes in the college course 
of study. 

With a decreased enrollment in most of the 
teachers’ colleges, it would seem that this 
would be a good year to get started on an 
in service training program. 

Rock County teachers are particularly for- 
tunate, both in location, and in service ren- 
dered by Whitewater State Teachers’ College. 
Teachers meet several times during the 
semester and discuss the project or projects 
they are carrying on in their school. At these 
sessions they get advice from their instructor, 
talk with others carrying on the same projects, 
and in general, bring together all the expert- 
ences and helps they have gleaned from the 
project. In this way, the teachers’ college has 
become a vital part of the community and a 
local center where teachers may go for help 
and advice. 

Since the majority of teachers not having 
degrees is confined to the rural field, it would 
be advisable that much of the field service be 
definitely in the rural and elementary depart- 
ments. 

It would be an opportunity for educators to 
enter the minds of every teacher, pupil and 
parent of the state. 


* 
RURAL SCHOOL EXTENSION 


M. T. Buckley 
County Supt. Washington County 


ASHINGTON County, like most coun- 
ties of the state, administers a definite 
program of testing in its schools during the 
year. Annually, in May, an achievement test 
is given. The test for grades six, seven, and 
eight is directed and evaluated by representa- 
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tives of the office of the county superintendent. 

Instead of sending out the traditional re- 
ports after the county tests in May, 1941, a 
letter was written to each pupil in the sixth 
and seventh grades indicating satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with his work. To those whose 
work was not up to grade the following letter 
was written: 

“IT am sorry to report that you did not do so 
well in the May test. You are about one year below 
grade. I would advise you to take three years to 
finish the seventh and eighth grades. If convenient, 
call at my office and I shall interpret more fully 
the results of the test to you. I would be pleased, 
especially, if one of your parents would accompany 
you.” 

I expected about a dozen parents to respond 
to this invitation. I was surprised and pleased 
when thirty-seven of them took advantage of 
the opportunity to discuss the results of their 
children’s tests with me. When an interpreta- 
tion of Mary Jane’s test caused her mother to 
shed tears, I wilted and offered to tutor her 
daughter during the summer. This offer was 
readily accepted by an intelligent and business- 
like father when he was assured that there 
would be no charge for my service. 

A report on the story of Norway, as pre- 
sented in a well written book entitled ‘Europe, 
the Great Trader’, was given Mary Jane as an 
assignment. She failed miserably in her recita- 
tion the following week. Such failure should 
have been expected. The assignment was in- 
definite and Mary Jane's test in reading re- 
vealed that she was weak in the ability to 
master a paragraph. 

Hence, a new approach had to be made. 
Some time was spent with her, studying the 
main thoughts and supporting details of a 
paragraph. After several paragraphs were 
studied Mary Jane blurted out, ‘Now I know 
what you want’. She had seen the light. I 
assigned her the same task of the week before 
but this time she left knowing what was ex- 
pected of her. She returned the following 
Saturday, and for twenty-five minutes she 
talked connectedly on the subject of Norway. 
She had a control of the subject matter as 
presented by the author. That was an achieve- 
ment for her. 

She achieved much more. Something hap- 
pened within her. She sensed victory, triumph, 
success. She radiated satisfaction, happiness, 
and power. She felt that she had made a suc- 
cessful recitation. That’s what we want to ac- 
complish in teaching. We should liberate our 
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unsatisfactory students from the sense of 
failure that must be theirs because they cannot 
make a successful recitation. 

In the meantime, other parents came in, and 
I responded to invitations to meet parents in 
their homes for purposes of consultation. My 
success with Mary Jane encouraged me. By 
the middie of June I had a class of thirty 
seven pupils, scattered over twelve townships 
All but eight were taught individually. Some 
days I traveled sixty miles and taught eight 
hours. It was interesting but exhausting work. 

What were the results of this pioneer work? 
They were not great so far as pupil growth 
was concerned, but great, very great, in other 
ways. They may be summed up as follows: 

1. The frequent talks with parents gave me a 
more intimate knowledge of my pupils. 

2. When properly approached, parents are will- 
ing to discuss their children’s shortcomings 
with the teacher dispassionately and sympa- 
thetically. 

3. Parents are willing to help solve school 
problems if requested. Since the child is the 
common interest of both parents and teacher, 
the welfare of the child should be held up 
as the great objective. To secure parent co- 
operation, the teacher needs ideas and a de- 
sire to think out the service she can rende1 
the community. 

4. All my contacts with parents during the 
summer evidenced the fact that parents are 
not indifferent to school progress. 

5. It is very evident that rural school extension 
work will pay big dividends with the proper 
administrative set-up. Keeping a supervising 
teacher in service during the summer may 
be the solution. 


* 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Marjorie Dean Mitchell 
Counsellor, Eau Claire Senior High School 


HILDREN are the raw materials of the 

coming civilization. Character is funda- 
mental to any civilization. How can the high 
schools help to train the young people of today 
so that they feel a spirit of friendly co- 
Speration? Codperation is the essence of char- 
acter. If it can be gained many other important 
traits such as kindness, tolerance, forbearance, 
humbleness, sincerity and the like will follow 
as naturally as day follows night. 

There are two phases of this problem, edu- 
cationally. The first one is to try to find out 
the crucial character training problems. This is 
the function of research. A lot of talk about 
“why” and “when” is being done but not 
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enough about “how” and ‘where’. Research 
may help in this. The second phase is to set 
up techniques and methods to approach and 
solve these problems—to attempt prevention 
by teaching wholesome adjustments and to 
institute cvre by helping maladjustments to be 
overcome. Since character is determined by the 
choices one makes it is a challenging job to 
help children to meet life’s tasks, duties and 
conflicts. What can the high school do to aid 
the formation of desirable responses to these 
situations that all young people face sooner or 
later? 

The Eau Claire Senior High school has a 
two-fold program of character education: one 
of group guidance in the social studies and one 
of individual guidance under the supervision 
of four class counsellors. 

In the social studies program the freshman 
and senior courses have units devoted to per- 
sonality development. Here the direct methods 
of centering attention upon various character 
traits by analysis and discussion of such plans 
for self-improvement as that of Franklin or 
Lindbergh are used; slogans, codes and creeds 
such as the Boy Scout’s laws, the Mary Stuart 
prayer, the little mottos, axioms and folk say- 
ings that so many persons are prone to repeat 
are discussed; illustrations and case studies of 
persons whose reputations have survived the 
test of time, and those individuals still alive 
and close to our experience as well as fictitious 
cases which may serve to illustrate special mat- 
ters, are analysed. At other times in the social 
studies as well as in all the other subjects 
offered in the high school, the indirect methods 
of trying to give actual practice in a trait are 
used. In science the search for truth is felt in 
the experiments; in home economics and in- 
dustrial arts the pride in the work of one’s 
hands and the inner satisfaction possible from 
a task well done is experienced ; in mathematics 
and bookkeeping accuracy and carefulness are 
stressed. These examples are cited to give a 
general idea of the ramifications of character 
training work in the high school. 

Progress in individual guidance is dependent 
upon teamwork between the school and the 
home and all the other agencies of community 
life. To facilitate this codperation a series of 
individual interviews with the student, his 
teachers, his parents, either at school or in the 
home surroundings, and, for that matter, at 
informal meetings on the street or at various 
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activities provide the opportunities to interpret 
the problems of the individual student to the 
other persons concerned and to gradually bring 
about a smoothing of the maladjustments. The 
addition of a visiting teacher to assist the at- 
tendance and home coordination department 
this year is helping this work along a lot. 

If either of these parts of the program is to 
be worth anything socially it must help indi- 
viduals discover the true values of life. The 
counsellors have been able to see this occur 
in some of the children. But it is a slow task 
and often disheartening. Many children live 
in unwholesome circumstances and when they 
have reached high school age they are old 
enough to see that many people in places of 
authority and positions of influence possess 
“feet of clay’, but everything possible is done 
to emphasize the lasting values of social co- 
Speration. Part of the reason back of such 
widespread disrespect for law that is seen in 
our country today may be due to the recent 
emphasis on individual differences and not 
enough mention of the fact that people have 
to live together in groups of various kinds. 
There may be too much time and effort spent 
on the delinquent problem children and not 
enough on preparing the stronger ones for 
effective leadership. 

To teach codperation the development of so- 
cial imagination should be stressed. Much of a 
person’s conduct cannot possibly be learned by 
doing alone—the imagination must be chal- 
lenged and thoroughly provoked to thought. 
Every advance of civilization has depended 
upon the human imagination and if the boys 
and girls of these United States cannot be 
helped to fee/ themselves into situations before 
they are actually called upon to take part in 
them and make the choices necessary, the com- 
munity, the parents and the teachers are not 
doing their parts. Rather than preaching about 
abstract character traits or disciplining indi- 
viduals for their misconduct it would seem that 
more impersonal case studies with discussions 
of the various choices possible and more real 
life stories of ordinary individuals who have 
exemplified real traits of character could be 
used. One of these accounts that the writer 
has used with some success with freshmen is 
William Allen White's tribute to his daughter, 
Mary. When the last paragraph of that is read 
and one looks at the expressions on the faces 
of the various members of a class of youngsters 
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one knows that they have gone through an ex- 
perience in a classroom that does not happen 
often and one which they will not forget soon. 
Children need to feel the emotions of love and 
the feelings of consideration for others, for 
it is only after such are felt that individuals 
grow strong in those attributes which are 
collectively called character. 


* 


TO ENCOURAGE A WIDE READING 
PROGRAM 


Anne Baumgartner 
Sturgeon Bay 


W! ARE aware that one of the primary 
objectives to be sought in teaching read- 
ing is genuine joy and enrichment of pupil 
experience through vicariously living the ex- 
periences of others. Children are on the alert 
at all times; they thus require active stimulants 
to make them really desire to read. The 
greater the variation we can provide, the 
greater the chance of developing worthwhile 
permanent reading interests which will grow 
thereafter as the child develops social under- 
standing. 

There are numerous ways to create a varied 
reading program. I would like to mention just 
one which we tried in our Reading Club work 
and found to be very effective. 

Imagine that you are in an average class- 
room of a public school. It is ten o'clock and 
the free reading period has begun. Suddenly 
the door opens and two figures, Robinhood 
and Little John, catapult into the room. For 
five minutes, rapid action and continuous dia- 
logue take place between them. Then, with a 
nod of the head and a wave of the hand, they 
are gone. A student helper goes to the board 
and writes a single line: “Why not read ‘The 
Merry Adventures of Robinhood’ and get the 
complete story?” 

A similar idea is carried out once each week. 
An incident from some book is made so vivid 
that many are inspired to read it. Costume, 
dialogue, and action are made as realistic as 
possible. No one knows just when the per- 
formers will appear and that adds interest too. 

Parts of books presented need not all be 
of pantomimic or dramatic nature. Sometimes 
we conduct a personal interview between one 
who has read the book and one who might 
like to read it. Shadow plays on parts of books 
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can also be used for the same purpose. If a 
book is of such a nature that no characters 
are involved, a skit relative to the subject mat- 
ter works out quite as well. Keep in mind that 
your efforts are directed toward stimulating 
curious interest. No great dramatic talent is 
necessary. Every student in a group can take 
part at some time during the year. This has 
proven to be an inspiration to which even slow 
readers will respond. 


* 
A SOCIAL SCIENCE PROJECT 


Jean Jackson 
Roosevelt Junior H. S., Appleton 


tiem my ninth grade classes have studied 
different types of city governments, they 
chose the city manager type. Five commission- 
ers are elected by the class, who then choose 
the city manager. A city clerk, treasurer, and 
city attorney are elected. Commissioners and 
their helpers police the halls between classes; 
citizens are arrested who break the laws of 
the school, and a one cent fine is charged; the 
warrants are issued by the city police. Taking 
care of windows, shades and temperature, help- 
ing to keep the building and grounds cleaner, 
public service, doing something for others, as 
helping in the office or doing errands for 
teachers, are some of the duties they perform. 
The police take a civil service test. 

New officers are elected at the end of the 
first semester—a regular election with much 
campaigning. City meetings take place every 
Monday, conducted by the city manager or the 
chairman of the commissioners. Everyone is 
called on for a report, whatever his duty was 
in the past week. 

Each “‘city” has a name. Taxes are collected 
twice a year, never more than five cents per 
person. Fines and taxes are always paid. Our 
money is spent on worthwhile things, such as 
Junior Red Cross, Warm Springs, a family at 
Christmas time, the disabled, etc. At the end 
of the year the three cities buy something for 
the school. 

Many interesting things come out of this 
project, such as debates, a mock trial in which 
the city attorney has much to do. It is very 
democratic as everyone has something to do 
and must cooperate to make it a success. 

Pupils are keen to do things if they only 
have the opportunity. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


HOME AND SCHOOL WORKING 
TOGETHER ON READING“ 
Ethel Mabie Falk 


Former Supervisor of Curriculum, 
Madison Public Schools 


DEVELOPING INTEREST AND TASTE 
IN READING 

No gift to a child can surpass the rich heri- 
tage a parent or teacher may give in familiarity 
with stories. But there are both advantages and 
dangers in reading to children. Occasionally 
we find a child who does not outgrow his im- 
maturity sufficiently to want to do his own 
reading. His parents have supplied him with the 
pleasures of reading without letting him accept 
any of the effort involved. This usually comes 
when parents read advanced books to children. 
Gradually, the child acquires a taste for ideas 
more difficult than those that he is able to com- 
prehend by his own efforts and he becomes 
unwilling to spend his energies on the simple 
content which he can read. A third-grade child 
who had had this difficulty wished to bring to 
school The Yearling, by Marjorie Rawlings, in 
order to have it read to the children by the 
teacher. When the teacher suggested that it 
would be too difficult for the children to under- 
stand, the child protested that he understood 
it, that it was ‘‘a story about a boy and a deer”. 
No adult who has read The Yearling considers 
the theme of the book the story of a boy and 
a deer. The remark revealed the tragedy of 
overlooking the rich store of books that chil- 
dren can and do enjoy only in their early years 
in order to acquire a taste for adult books which 
they are psychologically unready to understand 
adequately. 

Just what to do about reading to the child 
who refuses to do any reading for himself is 
a problem for conference between teacher and 
parent. Many factors need to be considered. 
The important thing is to recognize the situa- 


* Continued from October Journal. 
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tion early and to deal with it as seems best for 
the individual child. 

There should certainly be some reading to 
children at all ages. Both teachers and parents 
should provide for it in order that appreciation 
of the beauties of language, particularly of po- 
etry, may be increased by the interpretation of a 
good reader. It seems wasteful to use anything 
but the finest stories and poems for this pur- 
pose, but children’s interests, ages, and tastes 
must also guide the selection. The National 
Council of Teachers of English is now provid- 
ing records of readings that may be used at 
home or at school. 

Parent-teacher groups may provide a library 
of books that will be helpful in the choice of 
such reading: 

Reading for Fun, prepared by a committee 
of literature teachers and published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois, is 
an illustrated, annotated bibliography of books 
for children in the elementary school. Lezsure 
Reading, for junior high schools, and Books 
for Home Reading, for senior high schools, 
will supply lists for older children. These lists 
may be secured for 15¢ each, if bought in 
quantities of 12 or more, or at 20¢ each, for 
single orders. 

Your library probably has the books Realms 
of Gold in Children’s Books, by Mahony and 
Whitney; My Roads, by Anne Carroll Moore; 
Graded List of Books for Children, by Nora 
Beust; Everychild and Books, by Betzner and 
Moore; The Horn Book and many other guides 
to selection of books for children. 

Many parents are justifiably concerned about 
the popularity of the comic magazines and the 
Big-Little books and the lack of interest their 
children are showing in better reading. Posses- 
sion and availability are two of the appeals 
which these materials hold. This leads us to 
believe that if better reading were always 
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handy, the interest in shoddy material might 
be temporary at the worst. 

Some parents feel that they cannot afford to 
buy good books for children because many of 
them are expensive. One wonders, when he 
hears that the comic magazines are a seven- 
million dollar business, if there is not more 
money being used for children’s reading than 
parents realize, and if it is not a question of 
getting one’s money’s worth. However, inex- 
pensive good books are available. We suggest 
that parent-teacher groups arrange for a dis- 
play of good books of low cost, probably just 
before Christmas, and that lists of such books 
be mimeographed for distribution. Write to 
the publishers for catalogs and price lists. Con- 
sult lists like the following: 

Selected List of Ten-and-Fifteen-Cent Books, 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
16 pages. Price 15¢. 

One Dollar or Less, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. For sale by Supt. of Documents. Price 5¢. 


Two recent books that are helpful and popu- 
lar are Reading with Children, by Ann Thaxter 
Eaton, 1940, and What Shall the Children 
Read? by Laura E. Richards, 1939. They con- 
tain revealing comments on books for children. 


It seems obvious that attitudes and tastes are 
contagious. In homes where good reading ma- 
terial is enjoyed by parents, where books and 
magazines are available, where ideas from read- 
ing supply conversation, the children are likely 
to want to own books and to be willing to 
make some sacrifices to buy them. 

We cannot expect taste in reading to develop 
suddenly from comic magazines and Horatio 
Alger to the King Arther Tales, but some of 
Frank Linderman’s Indian stories or Mark 
Twain's tales may supply the suspense, humor, 
and excitement that the children are seeking in 
the less worthy books. Give the child plenty 
of choice in selecting the book you hope to 
substitute for the one you wish him to discard. 

Hughes Mearns suggests in Creative Power 
that teachers and parents alike ask themselves, 
“Now, honestly, what do I really read myself 
for pleasure and delight?’ and that they ac- 
quire a little less hypocrisy and pretense in 
attempting to deal with children’s tastes in 
reading. 
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NEWS NOTES: Mrs. Clyde Russell, Marinette, 
was elected 8th District President at the Fall 
Eighth District Conference at Green Bay. 


Miss Katherine O’Brien, principal of Wil- 
marth School, Ashland, was chosen president 
of the 10th district at the recent conference 
held in Washburn. 


Mrs. E. B. Frusher, State Radio Chairman, 
urges that publicity be given to the Wisconsin 
Congress radio programs. The year’s theme is 
“American Citizens in the Making”; the sta- 
tion, WHA; the time, Mondays at 3:30-3:45 
p.m. The broadcasts are intended to serve as 
part of the study programs sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Congress. 


Notes on State Board Meeting 


The 1942 convention of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will be held in Eau Claire, 
April 14, 15, 16. Mrs. A. C. Beverung of Milwaukee 
was elected General Chairman by the State Board 
of Managers at its annual fall board meeting. The 
convention program committee elected by the board 
consists of Mrs. O. L. Falk, West Allis, Chairman; 
Angus Rothwell, Superintendent of Schools and Sec- 
ond Vice President of Wisconsin Congress; Emma 
F. Brookmire, Field Secretary, Madison; Mrs. Roger 
Scott, State President and the General Chairman will 
also serve on the program committee. 

New state chairmen, whose appointments were 
confirmed by the Board of Managers are: Mrs. W. P. 
Mortenson, Madison, Homemaking, and Mrs. Robert 
A. Henry, Madison, Editor of Wisconsin Parent 
Teachers. Mrs. A. T. Olson, Stevens Point will! serve 
as Seventh District President. 

Added emphasis on Safety in view of the increased 
mortality among children of school age, Nutrition, 
particularly directed toward hot school lunches and 
along national defense lines, were two of the specific 
interests slated for study and action by the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at the annual fall 
meeting of the State Board of Managers in Madison. 
Special recommendations were made for a study of 
community conditions contributing toward delin- 
quency and action was taken to urge local associa- 
tions to promote “the study of the need for a trained 
child welfare worker in every county and the ways 
and means for securing such a trained worker,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Roger Scott, Waukesha, State Presi- 
dent, who presided at the meeting. 

Being a “‘non-legislative year’, recommendations 
were made for study by the state legislative chair- 
man, Mrs. Tony Matranga, Madison. Special material 
will be prepared for local associations to study—The 
Structure of the Public School System, Taxes and 
Taxation as it Relates to Support of Education, 
Consolidation of Schools, Transportation Problems, 
Safety in regard to regulations and financing of 
school busses and traffic safety; along child welfare 
lines, a Review of the Public Welfare Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1938; the need for and service of a 
trained child welfare worker in each county, the need 
for local supervision of commercial recreation for 
youth. 
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JEWS FROM STATE SUPT. CALLAHAN’S OFFICE 


THE SAVINGS DEFENSE PROGRAM: The Sav- 
ings Defense program has now been in prog- 
ress for five months. It has yielded so far a 
billion and a half dollars from two and one- 
half million individual investors. The results 
so far meet expectations but falls far short of 
national requirements for defense purposes. 
The program is just beginning to reach 
workers’ pay rolls. 

Secretary of the Treasurer, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr. has asked State Superintendent John 
Callahan to serve as state chairman of a com- 
mittee to organize the schools of the state for 
participation in the defense program and field 
work already done has resulted in the organiza- 
tion of a committee in each county consisting 
of county or city superintendents and high 
school principals. These committees have power 
to increase their membership as _ occasion 
requires, 

The purpose of these committees is to get 
school children and others interested in the pur- 
chase of savings stamps and bonds and make 
same available for prospective purchasers as 
the money comes in. Thomas W. Boyce of 
Milwaukee who is participating in NYA work 
has been loaned to the state committee on the 
defense savings program in the schools and 
he has made a number of speeches in the 
schools of the Milwaukee area and several of 
the sectional meetings of teacher groups to ex- 
plain the details as to pupil and_ school 
participation. 

Teachers desirous of obtaining additional 
information as to participation in the program 
should contact the county committee in their 
own county. 


G. H. DREWRY TO RETIRE: George H. Drew- 
ry, veteran staff member in the Department of 
Public Instruction, has submitted his resigna- 
tion to State Superintendent John Callahan, 
effective December 31, 1941, at which time 
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Mr. Drewry plans to retire from active edu- 
cational work which he has followed for the 
past 5814 years. 

Dr. Drewry came into the Department as a 
state graded school supervisor in 1903 follow- 
ing six years of service as County superin- 
tendent of Sheboygan County. For 34 years he 
supervised 225 state graded schools in the 
state from the inception of this type of schools 
and was an active participant in their subse- 
quent growth and development to the present 
day. Since July, 1937, Mr. Drewry’s status in 
the Department has been that of Administra- 
tive Assistant and his work has been prin- 
cipally in the office. 

Mr. Drewry graduated from the Plymouth 
high school in 1883 under the guidance of 
W. J. Brier who later became President of the 
River Falls Teachers College. Mr. Drewry’s 
early teaching experience included three years 
in rural schools, five years in graded schools, 
and 5 years 4 months as high school principal 
at Waldo from which position he advanced to 
the office of County Superintendent. State li- 
censes to teach were earned through examina- 
tions conducted by a State Board of Examiners. 

An interesting side light on the early days 
is revealed by the fact that his salary the first 
year of teaching was $35 per month for 5 
months and $20 per month for three months. 
The three months term was in No. 1, Sherman. 
The five months term was in No. 3, Green- 
bush. In No. 3 voters at the annual meeting 
voted male for fall term, female for spring 
term. The clerk of No. 1, Sherman, gave Mr. 
Drewry free board and lodging provided he 
would help the clerk’s two boys with their 
studies during two evenings a week which he 
did. He remained as teacher in No. 1, Sher- 
man, for two additional years at $40 and $45 
per month. 

During his long period of service in edu- 
cational activities in Wisconsin, Mr. Drewry’s 
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work has ever been characterized by prompt- 
ness, efficiency, thoroughness, and a keen in- 
terest in the educational welfare of the boys 
and girls of the state. His intimate knowledge 
of school law and his fidelity to the details of 
office administration have been a valuable asset 
to the Department of Public Instruction all 
through the years. In his decision to retire 
from active service and “take it easy’’ he can 
be assured in the consciousness of a job well 
done in the life vocation of his choice. His 
office associates all join in wishing him hap- 
piness and contentment in the years ahead. 

Mr. Drewry has not announced any plans 
for the future except that he will have more 
time to devote to his children. His daughter 
resides in Madison and his two sons reside 
in Milwaukee and Marinette respectively. We 
suspect also that the fascinating lakes and 
streams of the north country will continue to 
lure him during the summer season as they 
have for the past 40 years. Incidentally, 
Drewry is a good fisherman. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINION: Under date 
of October 17, 1941, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has received an opinion from 
the Attorney General's office on the following 
question: 

“Does the county board have legal authority 
to deny reimbursement to the county super- 
intendent and the county supervising teacher 
for moneys expended for meals while on duty 


within the county and outside the municipality 
where each maintains her respective office?” 


The opinion quotes Section 39.01 (3) and 
Section 39.14 (2) which control the salary 
and expenses of the county superintendent and 
the supervising teacher. Under the statutes 
quoted the county superintendent is entitled 
to his reasonable, actual and necessary ex- 
penses for travel and the supervising teacher 
is allowed reimbursement for the actual and 
necessary expenses incurred in the performance 
of her duties. In former opinions the Attor- 
ney General's office has held that moneys ex- 
pended for meals by the county superintendent 
in carrying out the duties of the office away 
from the municipality where his office is lo- 
cated are a part of the legitimate expenses of 
travel, IV Op. Atty. Gen. 380, and that money 
expended for meals by the county supervising 
teacher while performing the duties of her 
employment away from headquarters are con- 
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sidered actual and necessary expenses. VIII 
Op. Atty. Gen. 767. A further review of these 
opinions by the Attorney General’s Office has 
brought the conclusion that they are sound in 
analysis and are still in effect. We quote fur- 
ther from the latest opinion: 


“The only power of the county board is that 
of passing upon the reasonableness of the claims 
filed for the meal items. The duties of the 
county superintendent of schools and of a 
county supervising teacher are to a great ex- 
tent visitorial in nature. See secs. 39.03 and 
39.14 (4), Stats. Neither the officer nor the 
employee can function properly without travel 
and plenty of it. So long as the meal items 
are reasonable in amount, it would seem that 
a county board exceeds its authority in dis- 
allowing such items. 

“CAPTION: County superintendents of schools 
and county supervising teachers are entitled to 
reimbursement for money expended for meals 
while on travel duty within the county and 
outside the municipality where each maintains 
respective office.” 


MISS HIGGINS: Miss Elizabeth A. Higgins, 
Statistician Clerk in the Department of Public 
Instruction since 1918 passed away at a Madi- 
son Hospital on Friday, October 24, 1941 
after an illness of several weeks. 

Prior to her work in the Department she 
had experience as an auditor in Chicago and 
in statistical work elsewhere. During her long 
incumbency of her position in the Department 
she had witnessed the extensive growth and 
development which characterized the period 
and she was always an active and interested 
participant in such development. She was also 
an active member of the Joint Committee on 
Education as a representative of the State De- 
partment, and she derived great pleasure from 
this contact. She was a lady of brilliant, intel- 
lectual attainments and an industrious, co- 
operative worker in the Department. 

She was very active in community interests 
serving as Capitol Chairman of the Red Cross. 
She was an active member of the Catholic 
Woman's Club, and various professional and 
civic groups. 

Surviving relatives include a brother J. Frank 
Higgins and family of Chicago, and a nephew 
U. S. Naval Commander John M. Higgins, 
headquarters office at the Great Lakes Naval 
Station. Funeral services were held on Mon- 
day, October 27th at nine a. m. at St. Raphaels 
Church, Madison, with Rev. William Mahoney 
officiating. Burial was at Calvary Cemetery, 
Madison. 
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On the Blink 


| “When are you going back to school, Tom?” 


“I’m not going back, because teacher’s gone crazy.” 

“Gone crazy?” 

“Yes. One day she told us that four and one are 
five, and now she says three and two make five.” 


Pomes 
There was an afflicted giraffe, 
Who took forever to laugh, 
“This chuckle, by heck, 
Will come up my neck 
If it takes me a day and a half.” 


There once was a young circus dancer 
Who tugged at the tail of her prancer. 
People shouted, ‘You fool! 
That horse is a mule!” 
But they never received any answer. 


Par for the Course 
The magistrate was a very keen golfer. He was 
trying the case of a man who was summoned for 
cruelty to his wife. 
“My client,” said the defending counsel, “is a 





much maligned man. His wife is constantly nag- 
ging him and, in the end, driven to desperation, 
he beat her into silence with a golf club.” 

The magistrate leaned forward with a sudden 
show of interest. 

“In how many strokes?” he questioned. 


ee 


The Amende Honorable 
“Pat, did you steal farmer Brown's pig, and if 
so, what did you do with it?” 
“Killed it an’ ate it, your honor.” 
“Pat,” said the lawyer, “when you are brought 
face to face with this farmer and his pig on the 
judgment day, what will you say when he accuses 








you of this theft?’ 

“Did you say the pig would be there, your 
riverince ?”’ 
“¥es..” 
“Well, 
yer pig.” 


thin, Oill say: ‘Mr. Brown, there’s 


Problem 
Prof.: “Oxygen is essential to all animal exist- 
ence. Life would be impossible without it. Yet, it 
was discovered only a hundred years ago.” 
Student: “What did they do before it 
discovered ?”’ 


was 


Probably a Tough One 
Caller: ‘I would like to see the judge, please.” 
Secretary: “I’m sorry, sir, but he is at dinner.” 
Caller: “But my man, my errand is important.” 
Secretary: “It can’t be helped, sir. His honor is 
at steak.” 
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Dumbbell Poem 


A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree, 

For, said he, it’s enough to be Fiddle 
Without being Fiddle, D.D. 


Whew! 


There was an old farmer named Munions, 
Whose corn tangled up with his bunions. 
He raised nice potatoes, 
But slipped on tomatoes, 
And fell down bad on his onions. 


Puzzled 

A farmer was losing his temper trying to drive 

two mules into a field, when the parson came by. 

_ “You are just the man I want to see,” said the 

farmer. ‘Tell me, how did Noah get these into 
the ark?” 

Profitable Cross 

“As a farmer,” said Farmer Smith, “I claim to 

have a valuable hen. I crossed a parrot and a 

hen and as a result I have a chicken now that 

not only lays an egg, but also says ‘come and 
get. it. ~ 


Accommodating 

The widow of a farmer was being consoled by 
a neighboring farmer, who happened to be a 
widower. 

“Cheer up, woman,” he said. “Ye’re young yet 
and good-lookin’, an’ you could soon get another 
husband.” 

“Oh, no, no,” she replied; “who would take 
me?” 

“Why, if I had a better pair o’ boots on, I'd 
run away wi’ ye myself!” said the widower, 
gallantly 

The widow, lifting her face and wiping her 
eyes, said, earnestly, “I wonder would John’s 
fit you?” 

Truthful 

Teacher: “This makes five times I have punished 
you this week. Now, William, what have you to 
say ?”” 

Bill: ‘Well, I’m glad it’s Friday.” 


Professional Jealousy 

“Say, I hear you lost your job. Why did the 
foreman fire you?” 

“You know what a foreman is—he’s the one 
who stands around and watches his men work.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Why, he got jealous of me. People thought I 
was the foreman.” 
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Now...RCA Victor Announces Sensational 


New Educational Victor Record Plan 


TWO GREAT 
ADVANTAGES! 


N RESPONSE to inquiries pour- 
I ing in from schools in every 
part of the United States, RCA 
Victor has inaugurated a conve- 
nient and complete Educational 
Victor Record Plan which now 
makes possible an unexcelled rec- 
ord service for every school. 

In key sections of Wisconsin, 
special Educational Victor Rec- 
ord dealers have been appointed. 
Some of them are listed below. 


Carry Complete Stock 


These dealers will carry, at all 
times, a complete stock of Edu- 
cational Victor Records—includ- 
ing many which have been re- 
corded especially for school use. 


Listen Before Purchase 


Located within easy traveling dis- 
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tance from your school, your Edu- 
cational Victor Record dealer will 
gladly demonstrate whatever Ed- 
ucational Victor Record you wish 
to hear. As a result, you will be 
able to determine a given record’s 
usefulness before purchase. 


Fast Delivery 


In addition to this important ad- 
vantage, the new Plan also means 
faster delivery of the Educational 
Victor Records you want, and in- 
creased convenience as well. You 
simply tell your dealer what rec- 
ords you wish and he forwards 
them to you immediately. 


Note Your Dealer 


Right now, look at the columns 
below and make a note of the 
name of the Educational Victor 







1. It enables you to hear Victor Records before purchase! 


2. It gives you faster delivery, greater convenience! 


Record dealer near you. He's your 
dealer, ready and anxious to serve 
you, not only with all types of 
Victor Records butalso with RCA 
Victor instruments on which to 
play them, music text and refer- 
ence books, needles, and a hun- 
dred and one other related items. 

The next time you add to your 
school’s library of Educational 
Victor Records, or wish to renew 
any part of your existing supply, 
get in touch with your Educa- 
tional Victor Record dealer. Hear 
your records before purchase—and 
get them faster than ever! 


Trademarks “RCA 
Victor’’and ‘Victor’ 
Registered U. S. Pat- 
ent Office by RCA 
Mfg.Company, Inc 


FOR at 
EXTRA | EXTRA 
cost 


QUALITY 
buy RCA VICTOR 





Here are some of the Educational Victor Record Dealers now at your service! 


Clayton Summy Company 
400 East Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Marx Music & Appliance Co. 
320 Pearl Street 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Meyer-Seeger Music Company 


116 W. College Avenue 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Foster Music Company 
220 North Adams Street 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Wright’s Music Store 
531 Third Street 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


Mullen Company 
615 No. 8th Street 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Goodenough Music Service 
8 W. Milwaukee Street 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
Forbes -Meagher Music Co. 
27 West Main Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Wiegand Brothers 

420 Main Street 

Racine, Wisconsin 


MODERN SCHOOLS STAY MODERN WITH RCA TUBES IN THEIR SOUND EQUIPMENT 


KCA. 


Usilee 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


AUDIO VISUAL 


SERVICE 


FOR SCHOOLS 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation 


= 


of America « In Canada, RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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| DIVISIONAL ASSOCIATIONS ELECT 1942 OFFICERS 














TENURE APPEAL TO 
SUPREME COURT 


Determination of the status 
of teachers who had tenure 
under the 1937 law will be 
made by our State Supreme 
Court. There will be an ap- 
peal of the case of Gartzke 
vs. School District No. 1 of 
the Village of Bonduel, in 
which Judge McCarthy of the 
Shawano circuit court held 
that the law did not grant a 
contractual right. The WEA 
has made arrangements with 
Eberlein & Eberlein, Sha- 
wano attorneys, to proceed 
with the appeal. 














Ford Expands Film 
Service to Schools 


A year ago we called the at- 
tention of our readers to an edu- 
cational film service available to 
schools, prepared by the Ford 
Motor Co., with a minimum of 
commercial advertising. From re- 
ports we learn that quite a number 
of Wisconsin schools have availed 
themselves of this service, and the 
reports are uniformly good. 

This summer we have received 
notice that the original group of 
12 films (all in 16 mm sound, and 
two in technicolor) has been ex- 
panded to include one on the Ford 
Army Car, a defense film showing 
cars put through their paces (7 
minutes showing time), and Parade 
of Champions, a safety film show- 
ing sports and contrasting the same 
with good driving. Comments by 
Grantland Rice, showing time 20 
minutes. 

The other films, as described 
previously, cover a variety of sub- 
jects, from the New York World 
Fair to a tour through our na- 
tional parks. All films are free, and 
may be secured through local Ford 
dealers, through the Milwaukee 
Public Museum, or through the 
Visual Ed. Dept. of the U. of W. 
Extension Division, Madison. 





Press reports on the various 
divisional conventions last month 
indicate that all enjoyed un- 
usually fine attendance and pro- 
grams of high quality. Officers 
of the various associations, 
elected for 1942, are as follows: 

Central: Miss Susan Coleman, 
STC, Stevens Point, president, 
and though the item we saw 
said nothing about the secretary- 
treasurership we assume that it 
is to be held by I. C. Painter, 
retired schoolman, who has acted 
in the capacity of  secretary- 
treasurer of the Central associa- 
tion for many years. 

Lake Superior: Robert M. 
Bole, Superior East high school, 
president; E. J. Adams, Burnett 
county supt. of schools, vice 
president; Horace Glew, Su- 
perior Central high school, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Lillie Peters, 
Superior Central high school, 
secretary. 

North: L. H. Merrihew, Iron 
River, president; Daniel Brace, 
Washburn, vice president; Ed- 
win Sybelon, Hurley, secretary; 
Miss Viola Holt, Ashland, treas- 
urer; and Supt. Geo. Bassford, 
Ashland, executive committee 
member. 

Northwestern: John H. Thorn- 
gate, Eau Claire senior high 
school, president; Orville Deuel, 
Greenwood, first vice-president; 
L. R. Bune, Clear Lake, second 
vice-president; E. E. Waters, 
Shell Lake, treasurer; and W. E. 
Slagg, Eau Claire, secretary. 

Southwestern: Luther Zellmer, 
Platteville STC, president; B. G. 
Esler, Benton, vice-president; 
Miss Anne Schaaf, Mineral Point, 
secretary; and W. L. Camp, 
Platteville, treasurer. 

Western: Gus C. Boll, White- 
hall, president; Larry Hackett, 
Longfellow school, La Crosse, 
treasurer; C. A. Halmstad, Lo- 
gan school, La Crosse, secretary, 
and Ruth Strozinsky, Galesville, 
member of the executive com- 
mittee for a five-year term. 
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Joint Committee Has 
Successful Conference 


Building its program around 
the challenging theme of ‘“Share- 
holders in Education’ the Joint 
Committee on Education in Wis- 
consin had an unusually fine all- 
day conference in Madison on 
Oct. 15. Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 
Madison, was in charge of the 
meeting, and the audience of 
some 200 school people and 
citizens represented all parts of 
the state. 

The morning session featured 
two outstanding addresses: Fred 
G. Bishop, superintendent of the 
Two Rivers public schools and 
chairman of the WEA Council 
on Education spoke on the Place 
of the Public Schools in Defense, 
while W. F. Rasche, director of 
the Milwaukee Vocational school, 
spoke on Our Schools Accept 
The Challenge. Both of these 
men gave a forceful and con- 
vincing presentation of the role 
being played by our public 
schools in the present period of 
national emergency. 

Three luncheon groups con- 
vened during the noon hour. The 
rural section, presided over by 
Mrs. Edgar Buzzell featured a 
talk by C. L. Eggert, director of 
the rural department of education 
at River Falls STC. 


A second luncheon on Urban 
Education in Defense, was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Henry G 
Meigs, and had as its speaker 
Supt. Philip H. Falk, Madison. 
Supt. Falk emphasized the need 


for sound citizenship training, and 
cautioned against blind evaluation 
of educational attainment on the 
basis of scholarship alone. 

At the luncheon on Adult Edu- 
cation in Defense, presided over 
by Mrs. Stewart Scrimshaw, Dean 
Frank O. Holt, U. of W. Exten- 
sion Division emphasized the 
need for a high national morale, 
and the role of education in 

(Continued on page 168, col. 1) 
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Joint Committee— 
(Continued from page 167) 
making the nation aware of the 
need for an adequate defense pro- 
gram to insure the perpetuation 

of our democratic ideals. 


In the afternoon four men rep- 
resenting governmentally supported 
agencies spoke on_ the _ topic 
Sharing Responsibility for Educa- 
tion in Defense. Speakers were 
John Faville, Jr., State Director 
of NYA, Mark Muth, State Di- 
rector of WPA, Jay K. Marshall, 
Educational Advisor of the CCC, 
and Clarence Greiber, secretary of 
the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. Each speaker 
outlined the educational work 
being done by the government 
agency he represented, and the 
correlation of this federally sup- 
ported work with the educational 
channels of the public schools. 

As the closing feature of the 
conference a panel discussion was 
given on the arresting topic Who 
Pays for It All? E. C. Giessel, 
acting director of the state budget, 
presented the basis of the discus- 
sion by showing in graph form 
where the revenue of the state 
comes from and where it goes, 
with special emphasis upon the 
extent of the budget directed to 
the support of public education. 
This was followed by a talk given 
by R. O. Wipperman, director of 
research and statistics for the Wis- 
consin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, who presented the view- 
point of the taxpayers organiza- 
tions in viewing with alarm an 
anticipated period of inability to 
pay for the cost of running 
governmental agencies and ex- 
tending services through state sup- 
port. He commented upon the 
huge national debt and the need 
to live within our national income. 
As a direct rebuttal to this view- 
point Dr. LeRoy Peterson, research 
director of the WEA, pointed out 
that it was unfair to compare 
educational costs of today with 
costs during the depth of the de- 


Information on San Francisco Convention 


ROOMS: The only hotel accom- 
modations we were able to secure 
consist of five twin-bedded rooms, 
each with bath, at the daily rate 
of $8.00, at the Fairmont Hotel, 
Nob Hill. These will be available 
to any who file their applications 
for same with the WEA office. 
Since subsequent cancellations 
cause considerable back-tracking in 
our office and the San Francisco 
Housing Bureau, it is assumed 
that a reservation for the rooms 
is made on definite arrangements 
to attend the convention. If there 
are any who desire other housing 
facilities, address your request to 
the AASA Housing Committee, 
Room 200, 61 Grove St., San 
Francisco, California. 


TRANSPORTATION: A special 
train for Wisconsin people seems 
out of the question. If a sufficient 
number choose a certain departure 
time, extra Pullmans can be re- 
served for them. Since distance in 
this instance necessitates economy 
in travel, we have been furnished 
the round-trip rates, Chicago—San 
Francisco, via C. & N. W., Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific. The 
round-trip cost on the Challenger, 
including ticket, lower berth, 








‘*Bored of Education’’ 
in The National News 


In its feature column, “Signs 
of the Times,” the November 
American presents a picture of 
“Bored of Education,” the en- 
trance sign of a colony of 
pedagogical summer homes on 
Blueberry Lake near Hayward. 
This retreat from boredom _in- 
cludes the homes of J. C. Ruther- 
ford, J. T. Giles, C. L. Hill, and 
L. W. Fulton. 





pression, as the purchasing power 
of the dollar has declined as 
living costs have risen. 





meals, and government tax (5%), 
is $107.70. Deduct $5.30 if using 
upper berth. This is a daily train 
leaving Chicago at 10:30 P. M. 
and arriving at San Francisco at 
8:30 A. M. of the fourth day. 
(Leave Chicago on Wednesday 
night and arrive on Saturday 
morning, or, leave Thursday night 
and arrive Sunday morning.) The 
fare quoted (Intermediate Tour- 
ist) is good as far north as the 
Fox River Valley and central Wis- 
consin. Those in the northwestern 
area have the same fare but take 
a different route to Omaha where 
they pick up the train west. The 
time schedule of the Challenger 
is the same as on the regular 
Overland Limited, comparable ex- 
pense on which is about $144. 
The tickets permit return via Los 
Angeles at no extra charge. Tickets 
purchasable at home station. 

The Secretary will make pro- 
visions for Wisconsin folks to 
travel together on the train, if he 
is advised how many will go on 
the Challengers and on what day 
departure from Chicago is planned. 

Notify him when you have 
made your decision. 





Alliance Study of 
Retirement System 


The Wisconsin Taxpayers Al- 
liance is making a study of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Retirement 
Act. The organization is collect- 
ing data on. systems in other 
states on such items as member- 
ship, amounts paid in by mem- 
bers, amounts paid in or owing 
by the state each year, disburse- 
ments for benefits, coverage, and 
rate of contributions. An article 
on the Wisconsin fund status 
has already been featured in the 
bulletin of the Alliance, whose 
director is Paul W. Reynolds 
with offices at 116 W. Washing- 
ton Ave., Madison, Wis. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
ac ae ae 


—FORTY-FIRST YVEAR— 


890 Woedrow St., Madison, Wis. 











20th Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 
Good Servtce 








WE HAVE THEM! 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
910 Lumber Ex. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.—ATlantic 6763 


Write, Wire or Call 


Member 
National 
Association 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 








Tie PARKER 


518-519 Beaver Ins. Bldg. 


TEACHERS AGENCY ... . 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 





Member N.A.T.A. Madison, Wis. 
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HO’S DOING WHAT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


COMING EVENTS 


November 20-22: National Council of English 
Teachers, Atlanta, Ga. 

November 20-22: National Council for the Social 
Studies, Indianapolis, Ind. 

November 21-22: Central Ass‘n. of Science and 
Math, Teachers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
November 21-22: North Central Regional Confer- 
ence of Dept. Classroom Teachers NEA, at 

University of Chicago. 

December 10-13: American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

December 31l-January 1-2: National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 
New York City. 

February 13-14: Southern WEA Convention, 
Madison. 

February 21-26: American Association of School 
Administrators, San Francisco. 

March 27: Northeastern WEA Convention, She- 
boygan. 


How the other half works: Mellen reports cur- 
riculum changes which include a boys’ home eco- 
nomics club, and a girls’ class in industrial arts. The 
boys learn to cook, sew, and serve meals, so they 
will be well prepared to play the role of hen- 
pecked husbands, chefs, or Boy Scouts, while the 
girls learn how to fix electric light fixtures, read 
blue prints, repair furniture, read meters, and care 
for hardwood floors. It surely is a topsy-turvy world 
we live in, but we have a hunch that the young 
brides of Mellen from 1945 on won't be as helpless 
as their foremothers, while the gents of the com- 
munity won't have to share the proverbial can of 
salmon with the family cat when wifey goes out to 
her weekly bridge-and-gossip club. Ah, modern edu- 
cation is a wonderful thing! 


100% placement record: Most of the teacher 
training institutions of the state are enjoying fine 
placement records they have made during the past 
year. Tom Longbotham, principal of the Rusk 
County Normal school reports that since the two- 
year course was started in his school three years 
ago all 50 of the graduates have secured teaching 
positions. Of the 16 graduated last spring twelve 
were placed in Rusk county, three in Sawyer county, 
and one in the state of New Jersey. 


Fire fails to stop education: Wilton reports that 
in spite of the fact that a fire last June destroyed 
the high school and grade building enrollments have 
held up this fall, and plans for a new building have 
been completed, with construction to start soon. 


Roseman steps down at Whitewater: Last month, 
as a last-minute news item, we made brief mention of 
the fact that W. P. Roseman recently resigned his 
position as director of the training school at White- 
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water S. T. C., and Supt. R. S. Smith, Jefferson, 
was chosen as his successor. We wish to take this 
opportunity of commenting upon Mr. Roseman’s 
long service to the schools of Wisconsin. His ex- 
perience in Wisconsin was varied. Before being 
associated with the Whitewater faculty twenty- 
two years ago he was superintendent of schools in 
Sheboygan, and before that in Watertown. Also, 
in the early years of his school work he was an 
instructor in the U. of W. Extension Division. 


No wonder farmers like Miss Little! There are 
many reasons why Miss Laura E. Little, county 
superintendent of the Trempealeau schools has 
such a “hold” on her constituents. Most of the 
reasons are based upon professional excellence of 
service, but we recently Saw a picture from a paper 
which scored another point in her favor. There 
she was, dressed in a slack suit, parked on a box 
(where was the three-legged stool?) on the port 
side of a bovine representative of Wisconsin's 
greatest industry, head pressed against bossy’s 
flank, and pumping away in orthodox fashion. 
The caption commented upon her fine technique, 
and the fact that she placed third in a county-wide 
contest at the Trempealeau fair this summer. 

P.S.: We've just heard this lady we've been talking 
about is no longer Miss Little but Mrs. Francis Pat- 
tridge! She said “I do” last month! 


What's a little thing like a broken arm? Ring up 
an extra point for Miss Pearl Rose, supervising 
teacher of Jackson Co., who broke her arm this 
summer, but didn’t let a little thing like that stop 
her from making her rounds of the county schools 
this fall! Nosiree . She just hired a driver and 
went around as though nothing important had 
happened. 


An annual affair: Nine years ago, as a sort of 
an experiment, the commercial department of the 
Glenwood City high school, in cooperation with the 
local printer, published an annual, and the idea took 
so well that it has been continued each year. Donald 
Rich is faculty advisor for this project this year. 


Let there be light (at least more of it): The old 
high school building in Lake Geneva has recently 
been re-wired to carry the additional load of new 
and more light fixtures installed to bring the light- 
ing up to the recommendations of lighting en- 
gineers. So if there aren’t more bright students from 
the school this year it’s not the fault of the 
administration! 


First meeting of the year: The Southern Wiscon- 
sin Schoolmasters Club met on the evening of Oct. 8 
in Lake Geneva. Following a dinner J. H. Arm- 
strong of the state employment service spoke on 
teacher placement. 
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Will you, too, 
hear this 
Happy Message 
when ‘‘bad luck’’ 
comes your way? 





When you figure so closely month after month to keep 
within your income, isn’t it tragic to have accident, sick- 
ness or quarantine strike you like a thunderbolt? The force 
of the shock will be broken, however, if you are under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella. For less than a nickel a day you can 
have T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send the coupon today. 
Get all the facts—without obligation. 


— =_ i 2513 T.C.U. Bldg. 1 — 
j — Teachers Casualty Underwriters “tiocsin, News ~ | 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 


tection. Send me full details without obligation. ] 
Snameyse2 4 ete Re eee ance eee! 
| Address - eanon----------------- =~ === 2e ne | 
| NO AGENT WILL CALL 


Science and math conclave: Notice has been re- 
ceived that the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 21-22, and 
we note with pleasure that quite a number of Wis- 
consin school people are participating in the pro- 
gram. Three appear on the opening general session: 
Ira Davis, U. of W. high school, speaking on 
“Trends in Science Teaching’; Miss Mary Potter, 
Racine, speaking on “Trends in Mathematics Teach- 
ing’; and Prof. C. A. Elvehjem, U. of W., speaking 
on “How the Scientist Studies Vitamins’. Prof. 
Elvehjem also speaks before the biology section 
(Joseph Rhodes, Beloit H. S. is chairman) Friday 
afternoon on “The Relation of Vitamins to Differ- 
ent Forms of Living Matter’. 


Don’t get gypped, you rural teachers: Annually 
we warn teachers to avoid signing contracts for the 
purchase of any ‘“‘encyclopedias” or “reference 
works’, or ‘‘teacher helps’? without the expressed 
approval of their county superintendent or the li- 
brary division of the dept. of public instruction. 
But each year teachers get “hooked’’. The latest 
racket we've heard about has been taking place in 
Rock county, where an agent has been selling teach- 
ing materials under the false representation that his 
product has been recommended by the state and 
county educational departments. The salesman even 
goes so far as to give the impression that he is 
employed by the state department of public instruc- 
tion and that the material he sells will be required 
during the year. 

Never, NEVER sign orders for materials of this 
kind unless you have explicit orders from your su- 
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perintendent to do so, and if you've already been 
“hooked” and have made a down payment don’t be 
bullied into paying the rest. Talk it over with your 
superintendent, and he in turn can take it up with 
Federal and state authorities. Also read pages 415-16 
of the April, 1941 Journal of Education to see how 
Supt. Clemens of Lake Geneva handled a situation 
of this kind. 


Interested in this art exhibit? The Associated 
American Artists’ circuit exhibitions of etchings and 
lithographs by Thomas Benton, Grant Wood, John 
Steuart Curry, and other noted American artists are 
available for schools, according to a recent announce- 
ment sent our office. Also available is an exhibition 
of color reproductions of American paintings by 
famous artists. Full details of these exhibits are 
given in the free Exhibition Information Booklet, 
which can be secured by writing Miss Estelle Mandel, 
Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 


Headlines from Hawkins: Plans are being made 
to organize a work-shop course for the next 
semester, for girls. It will be called ‘‘Girl’s Agricul- 
ture’, but will be patterned after many home ec. 
study units. The course is being worked out under 
the direction of Prof. Clarence Ragsdale, U. of W. 

. . Music is “going great guns” at Hawkins. An 
instrument-sale drive was held recently, and as a re- 
sult some 50 students are enjoying instruction on 
band and orchestra instruments. Also a girls’ glee 
club has been organized . . . After improving the 
H. S. building to the tune of $1,000 the taxpayers 
recently voted to build a farm shop and manual 
training building . . . Hawkins was the scene of a 
recent meeting of principals and coaches of nearby 
communities to work out a new league and arrange 
a basketball schedule. Principal M. F. Goldman, 
Hawkins, was elected president of the league, and 
Principal H. Schiotz, Tony, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 


Regional conference of classroom teachers: The 
North Central Region of the Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA will hold a conference at the 
U. of Chicago on Nov. 21-22. The theme of the 
meeting will be “State Planning Conferences: What 
they are and how they are planned and conducted”. 
The purpose is to set up agencies in each state to 
cooperate with the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. Donald DuShane, 
secretary of the newly created commission, will be 
in attendance at the conference. 


Tips on conservation teaching aids: The Educa- 
tion Committee of the Wisconsin Conservation 
League is putting forth a concerted effort to have 
available conservation material used by Wisconsin 
teachers, and attention is especially called to two 
booklets which are listed this year for the first time 
on the Wisconsin Library list: Wildlife Conserva- 
tion on the Farm, Aldo Leopold, 10¢; and Album 
of Wisconsin’s Outdoors, 25¢, which is the League’s 
own educational booklet. Further information on 
these publications, and other teaching aids prepared 
by the education committee, can be secured by 
writing Mrs. Frank K. Quimby, Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion League, Park Hotel, Madison. 


From H. S. to S. T. C.: Leonard Haas, teacher 
of history and social science in Wausau high school, 
has gone back to his old alma mater, Eau Claire 
STC, as a new member of the faculty. 
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Black-face safety plug: Just before school started 
this fall the popular radio team of Amos ’n’ Andy in- 
cluded a sentimental but timely safety plug in their 
script. Because of its implication to schools and 
children walking the streets and highways to schools, 
we pass it on to you. The discussion between De 
Kingfish, Henry Van Porter, and “the boys” cen- 
tered around speeding, and this prompted Amos to 
read the following “letter” from a mythical fan in 
Dallas, Texas. The letter was as follows (as read 
by Amos): 

“Today my daughter, who is 7 years old, started 
to school. She wore a dark blue dress, with a white 
collar. She had on black shoes. As she left home 
her cocker spaniel, whose name is ‘‘Tippy,’’ sat on 
the front porch an’ whined his belief in the folly 
of education as my little daughter waved good-bye, 
and started off to the halls of learning. 

“Tonight we talked about school—she told me 
about the girl who sits in front of her, and the boy 
across the aisle who makes funny faces—she told 
me about her teacher who has eyes in the back of 
her head, and about the trees in the schoolyard— 
and about the big girl who doesn’t believe in Santa 
Clause.-—We talked about a lot o’ things, tremen- 
dously vital, unimportant things—Then we studied 
spelling reading and arithmetic. And then to bed. 
She’s back there now in her nursery, sound asleep, 
with Princess Elizabeth—that’s her doll, cuddled in 
her right arm. You see this girl is very dear to me 
because I am her Daddy. When her doll is broken, 
or if she cuts her own finger, or if she bumps her 
head, I can fix it—but when she walks across the 
street, she’s in YOUR hands. She’s a nice little girl 
—she kin run like a deer and darts about like a 
chipmunk—She likes dogs, horses,—she likes to 


swim, and on Sunday she takes a hike with me— 
But I can’t be with her all the time—I have to 
work and pay for her clothes and education—So 
that’s why I’m writing to you. I’m writing you this 
letter to ask,; that while you're driving your car, 
please remember that my little girl may be crossing 
the street, or obeying the impulse of a child to run 
for a ball, or she may not be as alert for oncoming 
cars as I would be—So please be careful when 
you're driving, and don’t kill my little girl. Thank 
you. 


Good suggestion for “Christmas sox’: If any of 
your pupils have fathers with Christmas sox tucked 
away back in the bottom dresser drawer suggest that 
they bring them to school and make puppets out of 
them. If you want information on how to do this 
read page 214 of the Oct. 1941 Journal of the 
NEA, in which a Wisconsin teacher, Mrs. Norma 
Anderson, fourth grade teacher at Stoughton, de- 
scribes the project successfully undertaken in her 
class. 


Want list of ed. magazines? Miss Almere L. 
Scott, director of the department of debating and 
public discussion at the U. of W. Extension Divi- 
sion, reminds us that she has a comprehensive list 
of educational magazines, and such a list is available 
without charge to all who wish it. Write her if you 
are interested. 


The men of Marathon: Principals and male su- 
pervisors of Marathon County met at Marathon the 
latter part of Sept. and elected the following off- 
cers: F. L. Roman, Marathon, president; F. E. 
Gustin, Mosinee, vice president; and Robert 
Humpke, Edgar, secretary-treasurer. 








TONTINE 


The Pyroxylin Impregnated 
Washable Window Shade 
Du Pont has been making 

window shades for years—and 

knows from past performance 
that ‘‘Tontine’’* shades are 
equal to or better than even 
the most expensive shades on 
the market. Sworn affidavits 
are available to you stating 
that ‘“Tontine’’ shades have 
stood up for many, many years 
of hard, active school service. 

No wonder the cost-per-year 

is lower when you specify 

“Tontine.”’ 

What do you get? Shades 
that are highly resistant to 
cracking, fraying, pinholing... 
that keep their original color 

that can be washed with 
ordinary soap and water. We'll 
be glad to hang a free “Ton- 
tine’’ sample shade for your 
inspection. 











Here's how you can be sure you get genuine, 
certified “Tontine” translucent shades. Write this 
clause in your specifications: 

“Bidder shall furnish one shade of the type of 
material on which he is bidding and furnish affi- 
davit certifying that the shade has been in con- 
tinuous use for at least nine years. The afore- 


mentioned affidavit 
shade has been washed at least six times during 
the nine years in which it has been in use.” 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


shall also certify that the 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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THRIFT TOUR TO 





$114.75 


From Chicago 
Streamliner to 
Jacksonville. Sight- 
secing by motor 
coach throughout 
Florida. Includes 
meals, rooms at 
deluxe hotels, 
sightseeing. 


CALIFORNIA 
TOUR 
Dec. 22-Jan. 4 


Spend Christmas in 
California! Go and 
return by deluxe 
streamliner El Cap- 
itan. Leave Chi- 
cago December 
22nd, return Jan- 
uary 4th. See Los 
Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego, Pasadena, Tournament of 
Roses, Palm Springs, Catalina Island, Movie 
Stars’ Homes and Studios. Two glorious weeks. 
Includes meals, hotel accommodations,  sight- 
seeing. $134.50 (from Chicago). 


HAPPINESS TOURS 
WZ 








have Sew 


39 S. State St. 





Chicago 


Suite 1614 





Social studies conference Nov. 20-22: Many Wis- 
consin teachers of the social studies will be attend- 
ing the annual convention in Indianapolis, Nov. 
20-22, and two Wisconsin people will have active 
parts to play in the convention activities. Burr W. 
Phillips, head of the social studies work at Wis- 
consin High school, Madison, will preside at a 
study seminar on “The Place of Military History in 
the Schools’, while Miss Ethel DeMarsh, Riverside 
High school, Milwaukee, will help in the nomina- 
tion of new officers, as member of the Nominating 
Committee of the National Council. 

This year the conference will lay major stress on 
sectional meetings, with only five general sessions in 
contrast to thirty sectional meetings. Sectional topics 
will include: resource units, workshops,  mili- 
tary history, labor unions, consumer education, text- 
book controversies, and methods of teaching critical 
thinking. General program speakers will include 
David Cushman Coyle, author of the current best- 
seller, America, Colonel W. L. Weible, of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the U. S. Army, Prof. Bernadotte 
Schmitt, Pulitzer prize winner from the U. of Chi- 
cago, who will analyze the historical roots of the 
Second World War, Paul Hanna of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Mary Kelty, Washington, D. C., Ralph 
Tyler, U. of Chicago, Edgar B. Wesley, U. of 
Minn., Edwin H. Reeder, U. of Ill., and Howard E. 
Wilson, Harvard. 

“Education for Citizen Responsibilities” is the 
theme of a pre-convention conference on the 20th. 
Speakers include Felix Morley, president of Haver- 
ford college, and Dean William Russell, Teachers 
College, Columbia. 
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What's doing at Platteville: Doggone, last month 
we were wondering if we were losing our grip on 
our “reading public’, for our most faithful corre- 
spondents from Platteville STC hadn’t sent us any 
news items on the happenings at the Pioneer school. 
But when the mailman came staggering in one morn- 
ing around the middle of October and deposited a 
nice thick letter on our desk we knew that our 
friends to the southwest had been using squirrelish 
techniques of saving news for us. We regret that 
we cannot set aside 16 extra pages for it, as it’s all 
very interesting, but here are just a few samples 
to chew on and recall that Platteville publicity 
agents are still up on their toes. 

The college is pleased as punch with the recent 
election of Prof. Luther Zellmer as president of the 
Southwestern Teachers Association . . . New faculty 
members: Ralph Billie, new teacher of Ag. Industrial 
Arts, formerly taught by E. J. Stoneman; Miss Rose- 
mary Royce, director of girls’ athletics, in place of 
Miss Agnes O. Brigham, who resigned last June 
after 37 years of service; and W. S. Jacka, instructor 
in Ag., instead of Dr. V. E. Nylin, who was made 
head of the Ag. Dept. and Dean of Men, succeed- 
ing the late F. T. Ullrich. . . . As a result of a co- 
operative financing plan of the state ($17,000) and 
the NYA ($33,000) a new industrial arts shop 
is being built at the college. It will house six large 
modern shops equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery that is used in industry today ... Dr. 
Richard E. Moody, economics instructor, is leaving 
to accept a position as senior economist with the 
AAA in Washington. 


Report on Child Safety Ed. yours for asking: An 
Emergency Safety Conference, called by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, was held in New York City 
on Sept. 9, and one special section on Child Safety 
Education produced a set of principles which should 
be of special interest to teachers. The report is too 
lengthy to reproduce here, but we urge all teachers 
interested to write Miss Marion Telford, Director 
of Education Division, National Safety Council, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. The report is free. 


Principals elect: At a recent meeting of the South- 
western Principals association, held in Lancaster, 
W. S. Harwood, Lancaster, was elected president and 
M. A. Rowdon, Blue River, was named secretary- 
treasurer. Speaker of the evening was John Wise 
of the Wis. Industrial Commission, who spoke on 
“Safety Education”. 


Grad survey conducted: Miss Ruby A. Agnew, 
commercial teacher at Milton high school, recently 
completed an extensive follow-up study of all 
graduates of. the school from 1921-39. (The news 
note conveying this information to us said that Miss 
Agnew has just received her M. A. from North- 
western, so we assume that the study was part of 
her thesis). 


Geographers to tootle in Times Square on dawn 
of new year: The National Council of Geography 
Teachers will hold its annual convention at the 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City, on Dec. 31 
through Jan. 2. To date we have not received de- 
tails of the conference program. Any of you Wis- 
consin geographers on a program? 


Be sure to see: 

For statement showing general fund payments 
to the Retirement Fund, see the report to the 
Representative Assembly in this issue. 
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Columbia airs good neighbor material: The 
Columbia Broadcasting System, in cooperation with 
the National Education Association, sponsors a 
good-neighbor series of broadcasts under the title 
School of the Air of the Americas. The series 
opened on Oct. 6, and will run throughout the 
school year, with the programs being heard in Wis- 
consin Monday through Friday from 2:30 to 2:55 
P. M. Programs are as follows: Monday, “Ameri- 
cans at Work’ (social studies and occupational 
guidance) Tuesday, ‘Music of the Americas’; 
Wednesday, “New Horizons’ (geography, history, 
and the sciences); Thursday “Tales From Far and 
Near” (literature) ; and Friday “This Living World” 
(government, current events, and history). 


Quick thinking: The calmness of Miss Pearl An- 
derson, teacher at the Lakeside school in St. Croix 
county, prevented hysteria from overcoming her 23 
pupils during a terrific cyclone which struck the 
area late in Sept. At the height of the storm a large 
tree fell on the school grounds, trapping two boys 
in the woodshed, where they had gone to put their 
bicycles out of the storm. Next the lights went out, 
and the children became terrified, but Miss Ander- 
son quickly quieted them by having them play the 
old game of “teakettle’’ until the lights went on 
again, and courage was restored. 


A rest after 44 years of service: After completing 
44 years in educational work, J. E. Giessel, principal 
at Black Earth for 16 years prior to this school year, 
is now on the list of teacher retirement annuitants. 
Mr. Giessel had varied educational experiences, in- 
cluding service as a county superintendent. His son, 
Elmer, is state budget director. 


A fine professional spirit wins: A yeat or so ago 
we carried an item about a young man who gradu- 
ated from one of the smaller colleges in the state 
and due to a few tough breaks was unable to land 
a teaching job. But he didn’t let it ‘get him down”, 
and he joined the WEA, attended the state conven- 
tion, and kept in close touch with educational hap- 
penings. We have recently learned that this young 
man, Elmer Becker, has made a fine connection un- 
der an exceptionally fine and understanding principal, 
and we hope this will be a good start for a gent 
who just wouldn’t say ‘‘quits’’. 


Miss Webb heads county subts.: Miss Grace 
Webb, county superintendent of Jackson county, was 
named head of the county supts. group, at their 
meeting in Madison the early part of last month. 
Other officers are S. G. Corey, Wood county, vice 
president; and Miss Eva C. Monson, Winnebago 
county, secretary-treasurer. 

A number of the lady county superintendents of 
the state enjoyed a week-end at Fall Hall Glen, just 
south of Black River Falls, the early part of the 
summer. Those in attendance were Eva Monson, 
Lillian Ellis, Kathryn Cullen, Eva Bock, Grace 
Webb, Grace Cassels, Elsie Thompson, Rosalia 
Ganz, Leonore Feldman, Marion Bannach, Nellie 
Evjue, and Hazel Leight. 


Rock River association elects: Clare D. Rejahl, 
Beloit, was elected president of the Rock River Val- 
ley Schoolmasters club at the fall meeting in Rock- 
ford, Ill. the middle of last month. Over 100 men 
from southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois at- 
tended the meeting, at which Prof. Nicolos Percas, 
Rockford college, spoke on ‘Venezuela’. 














Millions of Americans enjoy Chewing 
Gum every day—it’s such a wholesome, 
inexpensive, delicious treat. 

Both young and old enjoy Chewing Gum 
because chewing is a natural, normal plea- 
sure—and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, for instance, helps give your teeth 
and gums the kind of natural exercise they 
need to help keep them clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 

The pleasant chewing also seems to lessen 
your nervous tension and helps you con- 
centrate better on whatever you're doing. 
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CHEWING GUM 





There’s a reason, time and place 
for the enjoyment of Chewing Gum 


Successful, popular men and women, 
and boys and girls, enjoy Chewing Gum 
daily and they use the same standards of 
good taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they use in 
everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing Gum just 
fits in naturally when you're around home, 
motoring, studying, reading—and with so 
many of your other daily activities. Yes, 
there is a reason, a time and a place for 
enjoying wholesome, delicious Chewing 
Gum. v-202 


As An Aid To Good Teeth—Chewing Gum helps keep your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
a 


The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 
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100%ERS THROUGH OCT. 31, 1941 


Abbotsford, Adams-Friendship H. S., Albany, 
Algoma, Alma, Alma Center, Altoona, Amberg 
S. G. Sch., Amery, Amherst, Antigo, Appleton, 
Appleton Voc. Sch., Arcadia, Arena, Argonne, 
Argyle, Ashland Co. Normal, Athelstane S. G. 
Sch., Athens, Augusta, Avoca, 

Bagley, Bangor, Baraboo, Bameveld, Barron, 
Beaver S. G. Sch., Beaver Dam Voc. Sch., Bel- 


| mont, Beloit, Berlin, Birchwood, Birnamwood, 


Black River Falls, Blair, Bloomington, Boscobel, 
Boyceville, Boyd, Bowler, Brillion, Brodhead, 
Brown County, Bruce, Buffalo Co. Normal, Buffalo 
Co. Rural Schools, Burlington, Butternut H. S., 

Cadott, Cambria, Cameron, Campbellsport, 
Camp Douglas, Cashton, Cassville, Cedarburg, 
Cedar Grove H. S., Chilton, Chippewa Falls, 
Clinton, Clintonville, Cobb, Cochrane, Colby, 
Colfax, Coloma, Columbia Co., Columbia Co. 
Normal, Columbus, Crivitz, Cuba City, Cudahy, 
Cumberland, 

Daleyville S. G. Sch., Darlington, De Forest, 
Delavan, Denmark, De Pere, Dodge Co. Normal, 
Dodgeville, Donald, Dorchester, Dunbar S. G. 
Sch., Dunn Co. Ag. Sch., Durand, 

Eagle River, East Troy, Edgar, Edgerton, Elcho, 
Elkhart Lake, Elkhorn, Elk Mound, Ellsworth, 
Elroy, Endeavor, 

Fall Creek, Fall River, Fennimore, Florence, 
Fond du Lac, Fox Lake, Frederic, Freedom H. S.., 
Fremont, 

Galesville, Gays Mills, Genoa City, Gillett, 
Gilmanton, Glenbeulah, Glenwood City, Glidden, 
Goodman, Granton, Grantsburg, Gratiot H. S.., 
Green Bay, Green Bay Voc. Sch., Green Co. 
Rural and S. G. Sch., Green Co. Normal, Green- 
dale, Green Lake, Greenwood, Gresham, 

Hammond, Hancock, Hartford, Hayward, High 
Falls S. G. Sch., Highland, Hilbert, Hillsboro, 
Holcombe, Hollandale, Holmen, Horicon, Horton- 
ville, Hudson, Hustisford, 

Independence, Iola, Iron Belt, 

Jackson County, Janesville, Jefferson, Johnson 
Creek, Juda, Juneau, Juneau County Normal, 

Kaukauna, Kendall, Kenosha, Kenosha County, 
Kenosha Voc. Sch., Kewaunee, Kewaskum, Kim- 
berly, Kohler, 

La Crosse, La Crosse S. T. C., La Crosse Voc. 
Sch., Lafarge, Lake Geneva, Lake Mills, Lake- 
wood (Madison), Laona, Lime Ridge, Linden, 
Livingston, Little Wolf H. S., Lodi, Lomira, Loyal, 
Luck, 

Maiden Rock, Manawa S. G. Sch., Manitowoc, 
Manitowoc Co., Manitowoc Voc. Sch., Marathon, 
Marathon Co. Normal, Marinette, Marion, Mar- 
shall, Marshfield, Mauston, Mayville, Mazomanie, 
McAllister S. G. Sch., Medford, Mellen, Melrose, 
Menasha, Mendota Beach S. G. Sch., Menomonee 
Falls, Merrillan, Middleton, Milton-Milton Jct., 
Mindoro H. S., Minong, Monroe, Montello, Mont- 
fort, Monticello, Mt. Horeb, 

Necedah, Neenah, Neillsville, Nekoosa, Nelma, 
Nelson, New Diggings, New Glarus, New Hol- 
stein, New Lisbon, New London, New Richmond, 
Niagara, Norris Foundation Sch., North Fond du 
Lac, North Freedom, Norwalk, 

Oakfield, Oconomowoc, Oconto, Oconto Falls, 
Ogdensburg S. G. Sch., Omro, Onalaska, On- 
tario, Oostburg, Oregon, Orfordville, Osceola, 
Osseo, Outagamie Co. Normal, Oxford, 

Packwaukee S. G. Sch., Palmyra, Park Falls, 
Pembine, Pepin Co., Pepin H. S., Peshtigo, Pe- 
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waukee, Pheasant Branch S. G. Sch., Phelps 
H. S., Phillips, Pittsville, Plainfield, Platteville, 
Platteville S. T. C., Plymouth, Portage, Port Ed- 
wards, Port Washington, Potosi, Poynette, Prairie 
du Chien, Prairie du Sac, Price Co. Normal, 
Princeton, Pulaski, 

Racine, Racine County, Racine-Kenosha Co. 
Normal Sch., Racine Voc. Sch., Randolph, Ran- 
dom Lake, Redgranite, Rhinelander, Rhinelander 
Voc. Sch., Rib Lake, Rice Lake, Richland Center, 
Richland Co. Normal, Ridgeway, Rio, River Falls, 
River Falls S. T. C., Rochester, Rosendale H. S., 
Rudolph, Rusk Co. Normal Sch., 

Sauk City, Saxon, Scandinavia, Seneca, Sevas- 
topol H. S., Sextonville, Seymour, Sharon, Sha- 
wano, Sheboygan, Sheboygan Co., Sheboygan 
Falls, Shorewood Hills S. G. Sch., Silver Springs 
S. G. Sch., Slinger, Soldiers Grove, Somerset 
H. S., South Milwaukee, Sparta, Spencer, 
Spooner, Spring Green, State School for Deaf, 
State Public Sch., Stevens Point, Stevens Point 
S. T. C., Stockbridge, Stoughton, Stout Institute, 
Stratford, Sturgeon Bay, Suring, 

Taylor Co., Three Lakes, Thorp, Tigerton, 
Tomah, Trempealeau, Tripoli, Turtle Lake, Two 
Rivers, 

Union Grove, Unity, 

Valders, Vernon Co. Normal Sch., Verona, 

Wabeno, Waldo, Walworth, Walworth Co., 
Washbum, Waterloo, Waukesha, Waunakee, 
Waupaca, Waupun, Wausaukee, Waushara Co. 
Normal Sch., Wauwatosa, Wauzeka, Webster, 
West Allis Voc. Sch., West Bend, Westboro, 
Westby, West De Pere, Westfield, West Milwau- 
kee, West Salem, Weyauwega, Whitefish Bay, 
White Lake, Whitewater, Whitewater S. T. C., 
Wild Rose, Williams Bay, Wilmot, Wilton, Wis- 
consin Dells, Wisconsin Rapids, Withee, Witten- 
berg, Wonewoc, Woodruff. Woodville. 


If you think your school is 100% and is not in- 
cluded in the above list please check your member- 
ships to see if all have been sent our office. 


Back to the cloistered balls of larnin’: After two 
years of existence in the sordidness of the commercial 
world Cliff Hutchison, former teacher at West Bend 
and Marion, returns to the classroom—this time at 
New Richmond. 


New Madison curriculum director: Walter A. Wit- 
tich, former teacher in Madison Central High school, 
and more recently connected with the faculty of 
Milwaukee Country Day school, has been named 
director of curriculum for the Madison schools, 
taking the place of Mrs. Janet Millar, who has taken 
over the principalship of Marquette elementary 
school, following the retirement of Miss Emily 
Parsons. 


A traveling graduation: For a number of years 
the Outagamie Rural Normal school, at Kaukauna, 
has made a part of its graduation exercises a motor 
trip to some place of historical or geographical 
interest. In the early days it was Madison; then 
Waupun, Madison, and the Dells; then the trip 
expanded to Sault St. Marie or Ft. Williams in 
Canada; and this year the group visited Vincennes, 
Bowling Green, Mammoth Cave, Louisville, and 
Chicago, with a side trip to the Lincoln home in 
Kentucky. The trip was made in the school bus, 
with 43 in the party. 
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Freedom plant addition: Freedom high school, 
with B. C. Schraml as principal, has greatly in- 
creased its plant by the building of a new $40,000 
gymnasium. The new addition also includes a home 
economics kitchen, check room, boys’ and _ girls’ 
showers, and a large, well-equipped stage. The 
building of this new unit has resulted in a general 
remodeling program of the old building, with a 
large laboratory, music room, and sewing room 
being constructed from the space formerly used as 
the old gym. 


“WHO ARE THE LATIN AMERICANS?” 


“Too long the people of the United States have 
assumed that their country alone was ‘America’.” 


“When the first college was started in the English 
colonies (Harvard, 1636), Latin America already 
had six universities.” 


“When the Dutch were trading trinkets to the In- 
dians for Manhattan Island, the city of Asuncion in 
the heart of South America was a well-organized 
community with schools, churches, and literary clubs.” 


Do you want your pupils to get a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of Our Neighbors to the South, Their 
Outlook on Life, How They Differ From Us, and 
How We Are Alike,—of their Heroic Figures—their 
George Washingtons and Abraham Lincolns? All 
this and more they’ll find interestingly written in the 
New Enlarged Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia; 
still the lowest price APPROVED encyclopedia. 
Edwin S. Doty, State Manager, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, 5210 Hampshire Drive, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Make Yours a Gift that's Wisconsin Made 


WISCONSIN-MAID INDUSTRIES 


wi:l provide healthful and distinctive 
products for you from Wisconsin’s fields 
and factories, crafts and commerce, in- 
cluding: 

wood specialties Fridblom health 

paper products foods: 

canned crops health meal 

maple syrup soybean flour 

clover honey vegetable salt 

Indian goods health candies 

art & crafts wheat germ 

plastics salad dressings 

cheeses vitamin tablets 


Write a card for detailed list and prices 
Tell us your wants 


WISCONSIN-MAID INDUSTRIES 
P. O. Box 10, Madison, Wis. 
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Wisconsin honored: Miss Frances Jelinek of Mil- 
waukee is chairman of the NEA Committee on 
Tenure. 





BLACKOUT 
THE SHADOW! 





CLesE to all of us is the threatening 
spectre of tuberculosis. No respecter 
of persons, it lurks in every corner, may 
strike at any moment. More people be- 
tween 15 and 45 die from tuberculosis 
than from any other disease. 


Yet tuberculosis can be driven from 
the face of the earth. Since 1907 your 
Local Tuberculosis Association has helped 


reduce the toll of tuberculosis by 75%! 


By buying Christmas Seals you will 
help us complete the job—and make 
this a safer world for yourself and your 
loved ones, 
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My, Ginger! Your drawing is 
improving. 
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A fine annual report! Recently we had the pleasure 
of reading Supt. Harley Powell’s annual report sub- 
mitted to the citizens of Clintonville, and he cer- 
tainly has done a splendid job of interpreting the 
objectives and attainments of modern schools in our 
American democracy. The material is logically or- 
ganized and presented in terms which lay citizens 
can fully understand and appreciate. The tone of 
the report can be gathered from the chapter head- 
ings: ‘Democracy and Education’, “The Develop- 
ment of Good Citizens’ (including objectives of 
high school work, guidance, activities, and measure- 
ments of achievement), “Improving Economic Well- 
Being’, and “Our Problems and Needs’. 


Building boom at Frederic: W. F. Johnson, in- 
dustrial arts teacher at Frederic, is looking forward 
to the occupancy of a new professional “home”, as 
a new industrial arts building has been started. 
Plans are under way for glassed partitions for graphic 
arts and finishing, while the farm shop facilities 
will be greatly enhanced, as working space for farm 
equipment and milk testing will be provided. Labor 
funds are being furnished by the NYA, and material 
costs are provided by the school district. 


Wausau ped. Ike Waltons make plans: Each year 
the faculty members of the Wausau Junior high 
school go on four fishing trips, and this year’s 
schedule is as follows: Sept——Lake Superior Trout 
fishing; Dec.—Ice Fishing at Spooner (Boettcher 
says “Northern Pike” just as though they wouldn't 
keep anything else! And by the way, E. H., do you 
do your fishing at the hatchery in Spooner?) ; April— 
Smelt Fishing at Menomenee, Mich.; and May— 
General fishing (catch as catch can) at Turtle 
Flowage. 

E. H. Boettcher, principal of the junior 
high school, reports that these trips are every 
bit as important as faculty meetings, as it results 
in a good fellowship which carries over into co- 
operative school effort. In the winter time, when the 
big ones that got away in the fall are snug under 
the ice, bragging to their grandchildren how they 
outsmarted the wise. boys from Wausau, the peds 
gather together as members of a ‘Fly Club’. To 
quote Mr. Boettcher: “We tie many different flies, 
some pretty good, others not so good. We are will- 
ing to exchange flies with other men in the state— 
our poor ones for their good ones!” 
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